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Report of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
(Conrinvep From Pack 285.) 


Having endeavoured to explain, thus briefly, the gen- 
eral depreciation resulting from a redundant currency, 
the committee will now proceed to point out some of 
the injurious consequences which have resulted from 
those great changes in the standard of value, which 
have been unavoidably produced by the correction of 
the redundancy. 

An individual who borrowed a sum of money in 1816, 
and paid it in 1820, evidently returned to the lender 
double the value received from him; and one who paid 
a debt in 1820, which he had contracted in 1816, as ev- 
idently paid double the value he had stipulated to pay, 


though nominally the same amount in money. It is in | 


this way that fluctuations in the quantity and value of 
the currency interfere, in the most unjust and injurieus 
manner, between debtor and creditor. 

And when banks have the power of suspending spe- 
cie payments, and of arbitrarily contracting and expand- 
ing their issues, without any general control, they exer- 
cise a more dangerous and despotic power over the 
property of the community, than was ever exercised by 
the most absolute government. In sucha state of things, 
every man in the community holds his property at the 
mercy of money-making corporations, which have a de- 
cided interest to abuse their power. 


By a course of liberal discounts and excessive issues | 
for a few years, followed by a sudden calling in of their | 


debts and contraction of their issues, they would have 
the power of transferring the property of their debtors 
to themselves, almost without limit. Debts contracted 
when their discounts were liberal, and the currency of 
course depreciated, would be collected when their dis- 
counts were almost suspended, and the currency of 
course unnaturally appreciated; and in this way the 
property of the community might pass under the ham- 
mer, from its rightful owners to the banks, for Jess than 
one half its intrinsic value. If the committee have not 
greatly mistaken the matter, there is more of history 
than of speculation in what they have here presented to 
the consideration of the House. 

it is impossible to form any thing like an accurate cs- 
timate of the injuries and losses sustained by the com- 
munity, in various ways, by the disorders and fluctua- 
tions of the currency, in the period which intervened 
between the expiration of the old bank charter, and the 
establishment of the present bank. But some tolerable 
notion may be formed of the losses sustained by the 
government, in its fiscal operations, during the war. 

The committee have given this part of the subjectan 
attentive and careful examination, and they cannot esti- 
mate the pecuniary losses of the government, sustained 


exclusively for the want of a sound currency, and an ef- | 


ficient system of finance, at a sum less than forty-six 
millions of dollars. If they shall make this apparent, the 
House will have something like a standard for estima- 
ting the individual losses of the community. 
government borrowed, during the short period 
of the war, eighty millions of dollars, at an average dis- 
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‘count of fifteen per cent. giving certificates of stock, 
| umounting to eighty millions of dollars, in exchange for 
sixty-eight millions of dollars, in such bank paper as 
could be cbtained. In this statement, treasury notes 
are considered as stock, at twenty per cent. discount. 
Upon the very face of the transaction, therefore, there 
was a loss of twelve millions of dollars, which would, 
in all probability, have been saved, if the Treasury bad 
been aided by such an institution as the Bank of the U- 
| nited States. But the sum of sixty-eight millions of 
dollars, received by the government, was in a deprecia- 
ted currency, not more than lialf as valuable as that in 
which the stock given in exchange for it, has been and 
will be redeemed. Here, then, is another loss of thirty 
four millions, resulting, incontestibly and exclusively, 
from the depreciation of the currency, and making, 
} with the sum lost by the discount, forty six millions of 
dollars. While, then, the government sustained this 
great pecuniary loss in Icss than three years of war, 
; amounting annually to more than the current expenses 
| of the government in time of peace, it is worth while to 
| inquire, who were the persons who profited to this enor- 
mous amount by the derangement of the currency? It 
will be found that the whole benefit of this speculation 
upon the necessities of the government was realized by 
stockjobbers and money brokers, the very same class of 
persons who profited so largely by the business of com- 
| mercial exchanges, in consequence of the disorders of 
| the currency, and who have the same interest in the re- 
currence of those disorders aslawyers have in litigation, 
or physicians in the diseases of the human fiame. Hay- 
ing presented these general views of the evils which ex- 
|isted previous to the establishment of the Bank of the 
United States, it remains for the committee to inquire 
how far this institution has effected a remedy of those 
| evils. 
The first great question which arises under this 
| branch of the inquiry is, whether or no the bank has 
| corrected the disorders of the circulating medium, by 
providing a paper currency, convertible into specie at 
| the pleasure of the holder, and of equal yalue with spe- 
cie at all points of the Union? 


The Chief Magistrate, in that part of his first message 
which relates to the Bank of the United States, expres- 
| ses the opinion, that “it has failed in the great end of es- 
| tablishing a uniform and sound currency.” After giv- 
ing to this opinion all the consideration to which it is so 
| justly entitled, from the eminent station and high char- 
| acter of the citizen by whom it is entertained, the com- 
mittee are constrained to express their respectful but 
'decided dissent from it. It is true, that the bank does 
| not, inall cases, redeem the bills issued by any one of 
| its branches, indiscriminately at all the other branches; 
and it is in reference to this fact, as the committee pre- 
sume, that the President expresses the opinion that the 
institution has failed to establish “a uniform and sound 
| currency.” 

It is confidently believed, that no one of the persons 
who were principally instrumental in establishing the 
bank, ever entertained an idea that it would attempt to 
redeem its bills at any of its offiees, other than those by 
which they should be respectively issued. The char- 
ter certainly contains no such requirement, and it would 
have been highly inexpedient if it had, to say nothing of 
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its obvious injustice. The inevitable effect of such a re- | 





of the business of the bank has been the subject of 
more complaint, perhaps, than any other, the commit- 
tee have no hesitation in saying, it has been productive 
of the most signal benefits to the community, and de- 
serves the highest commendation. | It has been already 
stated that it has saved the community from the im- 
No institution could stand such an operation; | mense losses resulting froma high and fluctuating state 


and it was the injudicious attempt of the first direction | of the exchanges. It now remains to show its effect in 
of the bank to do it, that principally contributed to the | 


equalizing the currency. In this respect, it has been 
embarrassments of 1819. A committee was appointed | productive of results more salutary than were anticipa- 
by the House of Representatives, in that year, to inves- | ted by the most sanguine advocates of the policy of es- 
tigate the management of the bank; and in the report | tablishing the bank. Jt has actually furnished a circula- 
of that committee, as well as in the discussions to which | 


| ting medium more uniform than specie. This proposi- 
it gave rise in the House, this attempt of the direction to | tion is susceptible of the clearest demonstration. Ifthe 


receem the bills of the institution, indiscriminately, at | whole circulating medium were specie, a planter of 
all its branches, was indicated as one of the causes of the | Louisiana, whe should desire to purchase merchandize 
existing embarrassment. No one who participated in | in Philadelphia, would be obliged to pay one per cent. 
the debate, pretended toallege that the bank was bound | either for a bill of exchange on this latter place, or for 
to redeem its bills indiscriminately, or that it was expe- | the transportation and insurance of his specie. His spe- 
cient that it should do so. The most that any one did, | cie at New Orleans, where he had no present use for 
was to apologise for the unwise attempt. it, would be worth one percent. less to him than it 

But it yet remains for the committee to show that this | would be in Philadelphia, where he had a demand for 
indiscriminate redeemability of the bills of allthe branch-| it. But, by the ad of the bank of the United States, 
cs of the bank, is not necessary to “the establishment of | one half of the expense of transporting specie is now sa- 
x uniform and,sound currency.” vedto him. ‘The bank, for one half of one per cent. 

Human wisdom has never effected, in any other coun- | will give him a draft upon the motlicr bank at Philadel- 
try, a nearer approach to -wniformity in the curfency, | phia, with which he can draw either the bills of that 
than that which is made by the use of the precious me- | bank, or specie, at his pleasure. In like manner, the 
tals. If, therefore, itcan be shown that the bills of the | bank and its branches will give draughts from any point 
United States’ Bank, are of equal value with silver at | of the Union to any other where offices exist, at a per 
all points of the Union, it would seem that the proposi- | centage greatly less than it would cost to transport spe- 
tion is clearly made out, that the bank has accomplished | cie, and m many instances at par. If the merchant or 
**the great erd of cstablishing a uniform and sound cur- | planter, however, does not choose to purchase a draught 
rency.”’ It is not denied that the bills of the mother | from the bank, but prefers transmitting the bills of the 
bank, and of all its branches, are invariably and prompt- | office where he resides to any distant point, for com- 
ly redeemed in specie, whenever presented at the offi- | mercial purposes, although these bills are not strictly 
ces by which they have been respectively issued, and at | redeemable at the point to which they are transmitted, 
which, upon their face, they purport to be payable.— | yet, as they are receivable in payment of all dues to the 
Nor is it denied that the biils of the bank, and of all the | government, persons will be generally found willing to 
branches, ure equal to specie in their respective spheres | take them at par; and if they should not, the bank will 
of circulation. ills, for example, issued by the mother | receive them frequently at par, and alwaysat a discount 
bank, are admitted to be equal to silver in Pennsylva- | much less than would pay the expense of transporting 
nia, and all those parts of the adjacent states of which | specie. The fact that the bills of the bank and its 
Philadelphia is the market. But it is contended that | branches are indiscriminately receivable at the custom- 


these bills, not being redeemable at Charleston and New | houses and land-offices, in payment of duties, and for 
Orleans, are not of equal value with silver to the mer- | 


| the public lands, has an effect in giving uniformity to 
chant who wishes to purchase cotton with them, in| the value of these bills, which merits a more full and dis- 
those cities. Now, if the Philadelphia merchant had | tinct explanation. 

silver, instead of bank bills, he certainly could not effect For all the purposes of the revenue, it gives to the na- 
his purchases with it in Charleston or New Orleans, | tional currency that perfect uniformity, that ideal per- 
without having the silver conveyed to those places; and | fection, to which a currency of gold and silver, in so ex- 
it is equally certain that he could not have it conveyed tensive a country, could have no pretensions. A bill 
there, without paying for its transportation and insu- | issucd at Missouri is of equal value with specie at Bos- 
rance. These expenses constitute the natural rate of | ton, in payment of dutics; and the same is true of all 
exchange betwcen those cities, and indicate the exact | places, however distant, where the bank issues bills,and 
sum which the merchant would give asa premium fora | the government collects its revenue. When it is, more- 
bill ofexchange, to avoid the trouble and delay of trans- | over, considered, that the bank performs with the most 
porting hisspecie. It is obvious, therefore, that, even | scrupulous punctuality, the stipulation to transfer the 
for these distant operations of commerce, silver would 


, funds of the government to any point where they may 
be no more valuable than the bills of the bank: forthese | be wanted, free of expense, it must be apparent that 


would purchase a bill of exchange on either of the cities | the committee are correct, to the very letter, in stating 
mentioned, precisely as wellas silver. If the operation | that the bank has furnished, both to the government and 
should be reversed, and the planter of Louisiana or} to the people, a currency of absolutely uniform value in 
South Carolina should desire to place his funds in Phila- | all places, for all the purposes of paying the public contri- 
delphia with a view to purchase merchandise, he would | butions, and disbursing the public revenue. And when 
find the bills of the branch bank in either of those Siates, | it is recollected that the government annually collects 
entirely equivalent to silver in effecting his object.— | and disburses more than twenty-three millions of dol- 
Even, therefore, if the bank had not reduced the rate of | lars, those who are at all familiar with the subject will 
the exchanges, it might be safely asserted, that its bills | at once perceive that bills, which are of absolutely uni- 
would be of equal value with silver at every point in| form value for this vast operation, must be very nearly 
the Union, and for every purpose, whether local or gen- | so for all the purposes of general commerce. 
eral. Upon the whole, then, it may be confidently asserted, 
But it is impossible to exhibit any thing like a just | that no country in the world has a circulating medium of 
view of the beneficial operations of the bank, without | greater uniformity than the United States; and that no 
adverting to the great reduction it has effected, and the | country of any thing like the same geographical extent 
steadiness it has superinduced, in the rate of the com-| has a currency at all comparable to that of the United 
mercial exchanges of the country. ‘hough this branch | States on the score of uniformity. The committee have 


quirement, would have been to compel the bank te per- 
form the whole of the commercial excharges of the 
country, without any compensation. It would not be 
more unjust to require a Rail-road Company to trans- 
port ali the productions of the country without compen- 
sation. 
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seen the statement of an intelligent traveller, who has 
visited almost every part of Europe, exhibiting the 
great variations of currency in different parts of the 
same empire or kingdom. In Russia, the bills of the 
Bank of St. Petersburgh have a very limited circulation. 
At Riga, and throughout Courland, Livonia, and all 
the Southern parts of the empire, the currency is exclu- 
sively of silver coins. In Denmark, the notes of the 
Bank of Copenhagen are current only in Zealand, the 
other islands, and Jutland, but will not pass at all in 
Sleswic and Holstein, which constitute the best portion 
ofthe kingdom. Since the Congress of Vienna, Ger- 
many is divided into thirty-nine separate states, each 
having a distinct currency, though represented in the 
Diet at Frankfort. Out of the territory in which these 
several currencies are issued, they are mere articles of 
merchandize; which circumstance has given rise in ev- 
ery town to a numerous and distinct class of tradesmen, 
called money changers. How far these separate and un- 
connected currencies have a tendency to embarrass 
commerce, may be inferred from the fact, that a travel- 
ler going from St. Petersburgh to Calais will lose upon 
the unavoidable changes of money an average of 6 per 
cent. In France, the bills of the bank are of such large 
denominations as to be adapted only to the greater op- 
erations of commerce, and are principally confined to 
the bankers and extensive traders in Paris. The gene- 
ral currency is silver, and to avoid the trouble of carry- 
ing this to distant parts of the kingdom, gold pieces, or 
bills of exchange, which are preferable, are purchased 
ata premium of one and a half to four per cent. After 
this brief review of the currencies of Europe, the com- 
mittee will barely state, as a conclusive vindication of 
our currency from the imputation of unsoundness, that 
there is no point in the Union, at which a bill of the 
United States’ Bank, issued at the opposite extremity 
of the country, is at a discount of nore than one-fourth 
of one per cent. 

In confirmation of the views here presented, as tothe 
comparative uniformity of the currency furnished by the 
bank, and, also, as to the obligation of the bank to re- 








deem its bills, indiscriminately, at all the offices, the | 


committee will present a few brief extracts from the 
speech of a statesman, whose opinions have every title 
to authority on these important subjects. Mr. Lowndes, 
in discussing the question, how far the bank had per- 
formed the great duty for which it was created, used 
the following decided language in 1819, when the cur- 
rency had not reached the point of unformity it has 
now attained by one half of one per cent. 

‘*The great object of the government in chartering 
the bank, was to provide a currency which should have 
that degree of stability and uniformity in its value which | 
is required by the interests both of our commerce and 
revenue. 
and every time, cannot be provided by human wisdom. 
The nearest approach to this object has been generally 
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| dations—the work of Mr. Tracy. He inferred from one 
of his chapters, that the difference of exchange between 
Marseilles and Paris was often fiom two to three per 
cent. If, with all the facilities afforded by the internal 
| improvements in which France is so rich, with a cur. 
| rency consisting almost exclusively of gold and silver, 
| the variation in the value of money 's three times greater 
| in her territory than on our own continent, can it be said, 
| that, in this respect, the bank has not fulfilled the ob- 
| jects of its institution? Before its establishment, the 
| yalue of bank notes, even in the commercial States, had 
| varied twenty per cent. from each other; and, as none 
of them bore a fixed proportion to the precious metals, 
‘or toany natural standard, it was impossible to assign 
| any limit to their depreciation. You have required that 
the currency furnished by the national bank should be 
L every where convertible into silver, and itis so. You 
‘ have expected that it should be as uniform as coin, and 
itis more so. He would not detain the committee by 
| reading a paper, which he had prepared with that inten- 
| tion, containing the state of exchange, since the estab- 
' lishment of the bank, with England, France, and Hel- 
| land, for he found himself occupying much more of their 
| time than he had expected. But he believed that any 
member, who should turn his attention to the subject, 
| would remark its steadiness during that period. He 
thought himself justified in drawing from this fact a con- 
clusion highly favorable to the bank.” 

In reference to the great depreciaticn of the paper of 
the local banks, previous to the establishment of that 
of the United States, he said. 

‘Did the interests or duty of the government of the 
United States permit that this currency should be re- 
ceived by it? Some dissatisfaction was expressed be- 
cause the branch notes of the United States’ Bank were 
at a discount of three-fourths of one percent. He read 
from a price current the state of the market for bank 
notes, by which it appeared that notes, which were in- 
sisted to be in very good credit, varied from a discount 
of two and a half to one of seven, fifteen, twenty-five, 
and even thirty per cent. Was our revenue to be re- 
ceived in these notes? How were they to be empley- 
ed? They might be expended in the district in which 
they were issued. But wasthe expenditure of every 
district to be exactly limited to its revenue’ What be- 
came of the Union if it were so. He spoke of the thing, 
and not the name. Our Union might dissolve in imbe- 
cility as wellas be destroyed by violence. Did not 
union imply, that the resources of one state, its money 
as well as its men, might be employed forthe defence 
of another? 

“But, if the government were willing to bear the loss 
ofa depreciated and unequal currency, it must neglect 
the plaincst principle of the Constitution in doing so— 





A currency, equally valuable at every place | equality of taxation. The committee must ‘well remem- 


ber, that, before the establishment of the na'ional bank, 
such was the unequal value of currency in the different 


supposed to be afforded by the employment of gold and | states, that the merchants paid duties, varying fifteen 


silver at the measures of value. Vhe 14th Congress did 
with the conveniences of bank circulation an uniformity 
of value equal to that wh'ch was possessed by the pre- 
cious metals; and the means which they employed to 
secure this uniformity were simple and effectual, by en- 
joining, under a heavy penalty, the payment ofall its 
notes in coin upon demand. In the report, indeed, the 
notes of the national bank are said to be now ‘on the 
same footing with those of local banks.’ Of the footing 
on which local bank notes stood, he should speak here- | 
after; but the price current upon his table informed | 
him, that the greatest discount on branch notes cf the | 
United States, was three-fourths of one per cent. 
was a value much more uniform than that which coin 
could be expected to have in so extensive a country. He 
had been lately Ipoking into a book on political econo- 
my, which had been published here, with high, and, in 
respect to its clearness and precision, with just commen- 


! 

. . . . . . | 

not aim at ideal perfection; they wished to comiine 
' 


per cent. from each other on the same articles.’ ” 

On the question, whether the bank was bound to re- 
deem, indiscriminately, the bills of all its branches, he said: 
“He should not argue that the bank was not bound to pay 
its notes, indiscriminately, at all its offices. He believed 
that nobody now contended that it was.” “It was no 
unfair account of the practical operation of the system of 
which he was speaking, to say that it gave to the branch- 
es where the exchange was unfavourable, the entire 
disposition of the specie of those branches where the 
exchange was favcursble. Upwards of six millions of 
specie have been sent to the branch of New York, be- 
sides the amount which has been paid by the subscribers 


ta of the bank there; but in issuing notes which the bank 


of New York has been obliged to redeem, every branch 
throughout the country has drawn upon a fund, with 
whose condition at the time it could not be acquainted.” 

® ° . “Such a system might be 
expected to produce inconvenient changes in the dis 
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tribution of bank capital, an extreme facility of obtain- ing interest, it is obvious, that the more paper they is- 

ing loans at one time, and unexpected contractions of | sued, the higher would be their profits. The most pow- 

discount at another.”’ > ° . * | erful motive that can operate upon monied corporations, 

**Whenever the state of exchange is unfavourable, when- | would have existed, to prevent the state banks from 

ever the just principles of banking require a reduction | putting an end to the very state of things, from which 
| 

















of discounts, then, under this system of indiscriminate | their excessive profits proceeded. Their very nature 
payment of its notes, the bank has nothing to fear from | must have been changed, therefore, before they could 
a draught of specie, and is encouraged to lend to every | have been induced to co-operate, voluntarily, in the res- 
applicant. Wherever the exchange is favourable, and | toration of the currency. It is quite as improbable that 
on the sound principles of banking, an enlarged accom- | the state legislature would have compe led the banks 
modation might be given to the community—there the | to dotheirduty. Ithas already been stated that the 
flow of notes from every state whose exchange is unfa- | tendency of a depreciated currency to attract importa- 
vourable, contracts or suspends all the operations of the | tions to the points of greatest depreciation, and to light- 
bank. ‘Thus, wherever discounts should be enlarged, | en the relative burthens of federal taxation, would nat- 
the tendency of this system is to reduce them, and to en- | urally produce, among the stutes, a rivalry in the busi- 
large them wherever they should be reduced.” | ness of excessive bank issues. But there remains to be 
Independently of the gross injustice of requiring the | stated a cause, of more general operation, which would 
bank to perform all the exchanges of this extensive con- | have prevented the interposition of the state legisla- 
federacy without any compensation, these enlightened | tures to correct those issues. 
views show most conclusively its inexpediency and in- The banks were, directly and indirectly, the credit- 
justice, as it regards the different sections of the Union. | ors of the whole community, and the resumption of spe- 
It would inevitably render those parts of the Union | cie payments necessarily involved a general curtailment 
where the bank issues were prudent and moderate, trib- | of discounts, and withdrawal of credit, which would pro- 
utary to those where the issues were injudicious and ex- | duce a general and distressing pressure upon the entire 
cessive. In this way, the very inequality in the curren- | class of debtors, These constituted the largest portion 
cy, which the bank was designed to correct, would be | of the population of all the states where specie payments 
perpetuated by the vain attempt to make it perform im- | were suspended, and bank issues excessive. Those, 
possibilities. The power of annihilating space, of trans- | therefore, who controlled public opinion in the states, 
porting money or any other article to the most distant | where the depreciation of the local paper was greatest, 
points, without the loss of time or the application of la- | were interested in the perpetuation of the evil. Deep 
bour, belongs to no human institution. and deleterious, therefore, as the disease evidently was, 
But the salutary agency of the Bank of the United | in many of the states, their Legislatures could not have 
States, in furnishing a sound and uniform currency, is | been expected to apply a remedy, so painful as the 
not confined to that portion of the currency which con- | compulsion of specie payments would have been, with- 
sists of its own bills, One of the most important pur- | out the aid of the Bank of the United States. And here 
poses which the bank was designed to accomplish, and | it is worthy of special remark, that, while that bank has 
which, it is confidently believed, no other human agency | compelled the local banks to resume specie payments, 
could have effected, under our federative system of gov- | it has most materia!ly contributed, by its direct aid and 
ernment, was the enforcement of specie payments on | liberal arrangements, to enable them to do so, and that 
the part of numerous local banks, deriving their char- | with the least possible embarrassment to themselves, 
ters from the sevgral states, and whose paper, irredeem- | and distress to the community. If the State Legislatures 
able in specie, and illimitable in i's quantity, consitut- | had been ever so anxious to compel the banks to re- 
ed the almost entire currency of the country. Amidst | sume specie payments, and the banks ever so willing to 
a com)ination of the greatest difficulties, the bank his | make the effort, the committee are decided!y of the o- 
almost compietely succeeded in the performance of | pinion that they could not have done it, unaided by the 
this arduous, delicate, and painful duty. With excep- | Bank of the U. States, without producing adegree of 
tions, too inconsiderable to merit notice, all the state | distress incomparably greater than has been actually ex- 
banks in the Union have resumed specie payments.— | perienced. ‘Vhey will conclude their remarks on this 
Their bills, in the respective spheres of their circulation, | branch of the su! ject by the obvious reflection, that, if 
are of equal value with gold and silver; while, for ali) Congress, at the close of the war, had left it to the 
the operations of commerce, beyond that sphere, the | states to restore the disordered currency, this import- 
bills or the checks of the Bank of the United States are | ant function of sovereignty would have been left with 
even more valuable than specie. And evenin the very | those from whom the Constitution has expressly taken 
few instances in which the paper of state banks is depre- | it, and by whom it could not be beneficially or effect- 
ciated, those banks are winding up their concerns; ard | ually exercised. But another idea, of considerable 
it may be safely said, that no citizen of the Union is un- | plausibility, is not without its advocates. It is said that 
der the necessity of taking depreciated paper, because | this government, by making the resumption and con- 
a sound currency cannot be obtained. North Carolina | tinuance of specie payments the condition upon which 
is believed to be the only state where paper of the lo- | the state banks should receive the government depos- 
cal banks is irredeemable in specie, and consequently | ites, migit have restore] the currency to a state of uni- 
depreciated, Even there, the depreciation is only one | formity. Without stopping to give their reasons for 
half per cent., and what is more important, the pa- | believing that specie payments could not have been re- 
per of the Bank of the United States can be obtained | stored in this way, and that even if they could, a uni- 
by all those who desire it, and have an equivalent to | form currency of general credit, throughout the Union, 
give for it. The committee are aware, that the opin- | would not have been provided, the committee will pro- 
ion is entertained by some, that the local banks would, | ceed to give their reasons for thinking that such a con- 
at some time or other, either voluntarily, or by the co- | nex'on between the Federal Government and the State 
ertion of the state legislatures, have resumed specie pay- | banks would be exceedingly dangerous to the purity of 
ments. In the very nature of things this would seem) both. While there is a National Bank,bound by its char- 
to be an impossibility. It must be remembered that no | ter to perform certain stipulated duties, and entitled to 
banks ever made such large dividends as were realized | receive the government deposites as a compensation, 
by the local institutions, during the suspension of spe-| fixed by the law creating the charter, and only to be 
cie payments. A rich and abundant harvest of profit | forfeited by the failure to perform those duties, there 1s 
was opened to them, which the resumption of specie | nothing in the connexion at all inconsistent with the in- 
payments must inevitably blast. While permitted to! dependence of the bank, and the purity of the govern- 
give their own notes, bearing no interest, and not re-| ment. The country has a deep interest that the bank 
deemable in specie, in exchange for better notes bear- | should maintain specie payments, and the government 
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an additional interest that it should keep the public 


funds safely, and transfer them, free of expense, wher- | 


ever they may be wanted. The government, therefore, 


has no power over the bank, but the salutary power of | 


enforcing a compliance with the terms of its charter.— 


Every thing is fixed by the law, and nothing left to ar- | 
It is true that the Secretary of the | 


bitrary discretion. 
Treasury, with the sanction of Congress, would have the 
power to prevent the bank from using its power unjust- 
ly and oppressively, and to punish any attempt, on the 
part of the Directors, to bring the pecuniary infiuence 
of the institution to bear upon the politics of the country, 
by withdrawing the government deposites from the of- 
fending branches. But this power would not be light- 
ly exercised by the treasury, as its exercise would ne- 
cessarily be subject to be reviewed by Congress. It is, 
in its nature, a salutary corrective, creating no undue 
dependence on the part of the bank. 

But the state of things would be widely different, ifthere 
was no National bank, and it was left to the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to select the lecal banks in 
which the government deposites should be made. All 
the state banks would, in that case, be competitors for 
the favour of the treasury; and no one, who will duly 
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_ bank would be bound by its charter, and for the nation 
al benefit, to transfer perhaps to Washington or Norfolk. 
| As this paper would not answer the purposes of the 
government at those places, the bank would be, ef 
course, compelled to provide specie, or bills that will 
command specie at those places. It is obvious, then, 
that it is the inequality in the collection and disburse- 
ment of the revenue, that produces the evil in ques- 
tion. Ifall the revenue collected in Charleston were 
disbursed in the state, no draughts would be made upon 
the local banks forspecie. ‘The Bank of the United 
| States, so far from being justly obnoxions to any com- 
plaint on this score, has greatly mitigated the action of 
the treasury upon the local banks, by means of the liber- 
al arrangements which its large capital and numerous 
branches have enabled it to make withthem. The de- 
gree in which that institution has reduced the rate of 
exchange, may be fairly assumed as that in which it has 
mitigated the action of the treasury upon the State 
If, for example, there existed no national bank, 
and the deposites of the revenue collected in Charleston 








| were made in one of the local banks, what would be the 
effect of transferring, annually, nine hundered thousand 
| dollars to Washington or Norfolk? The local banks, 


consider the nature of this sort of patronage, can fail to / having no branches at either of those places, instead of 
perceive,that,in the hands of an ambitious man, not pos- | transmitting draughts, as is now generally done, would 
sessed of perfect purity & unbending integrity, it would | be compelled to transmit specie. The bank in which 
be imminently dangerous to the public liberty. The | the government deposites were made,would consequent- 
State banks would enter the list of political controversy, | ly be under the necessity of demanding specie from abl 


with a view to obtain this patronage; and very little sa- 
gacity is required to foresee, that, if there should ever 
happen to be an administration disposed to use its pat- 
ronage to perpetuate its power, the public funds would 
be put in jeopardy by being deposited in banks unwor- 
thy of confidence, and the most extensive corruption 
brought to bear upon the elections throughout the U- 
nion. 
the government—a powcr more liable to be abused— 
can scarcely be imagined, If five millions of dollars 
were annually placed in the hands of the Secretary of the 


Treasury, to be distributed at his discretion, for the pur- | 


poses of internal improvement, it would not invest him 
with a more dangerous and corrupting power. 

In connexion with this branch of the subject, the 
committee will briefly examine the grounds of a com- 
plaint, sometimes made against the Bank of the United 
States. It is alleged that this bank, availing itself of the 
government deposites, consisting in some places princi- 
pally of local paper, makes heavy and oppressive 
draughts on the local banks for specie, and thus com- 
pels them to curtail their discounts, to the great injury 
of the community. In the first place, it is to be remark- 
ed, that one of the highest duties of the bank—the 


great object for which it was established—was to pre- ) 


vent the excessive issue of local paper; and this duty 
can only be performed, by enforcing upon the State 


banks the payment of specie for any excess in their is- | 


sue. But the committee are induced to believe, that 
this complaint is principally owing, so far as it now ex- 
ists, to the fact, that the operations of the Federal Treas- 


ury are mistaken for the operations of the bank, because | 


the bank is the agent by whom those operations are 
performed. This institution receives the government 
deposites in the paper of local banks, certainly in no 
spirit of hostility to those banks. On the contrary, it 
tends to give them credit, and is designed to have that 
effect. But the Bank of the United States is not only 
bound to pay in specie, or its own bills, what it receives 
for the government in local paper, but to transfer the 
funds to any part of the Union, where they may be re- 
quired for disbursement. Let it be assumed, that the 
government collects annually, at the custom-house in 
Charleston, one million of dollars in local bank notes, 
and disburses in South Carolina only one hundred thou- 
sand, it would result from this, that the government 
would have nine hundred thousand dollars of local bank 
paper deposited im the Charleston branch, which the 


A state of things more adverse tothe purity of 


the other bunks, in a manner, and to an extent, much 

more oppressive than any thing that can be imputed to 

the Bank of the United States. If, to avoid these spe- 
| cie draughts, the local banks should purchase bills on 

Washington or Norfolk, they would probably cost five 
| or six per cent. even in a tolerable state of the currency, 
| which would be a loss to the banks almost to the full 
| extent of the premium. 

Although the expediency of renewing the charter of 
the present bank is nota question now submitted for 
the decision. of Congress, the committee consider it so 
far involved in the matter referred to them, as to render 
| it their duty to pres: nt some considerations bearing on 
ithat question, in addition to what they have said or 
| the general expediency of mainiaining such an institu- 
j tion. Ifa national bank, similar to the present, be a ne- 
_cessary and properagent for the accomplishment of the 
| great purposes heretofore indicated, the only remaining 
| question would seem to be, whether the charter of the 
| present stockholders should be renewed, or a new set 
| of stockholders incorporated. 
| In considering this question, Congress will, of course, 
_be governed in some degree, by the terms on which 
| the present stockholders will agree to accept a renewal 

of their charter. But, as the committee have satisfac- 
| tory reasons for believing that terms eminently advan- 
tageous to the government can be obtained, they will 
proceed to some other inquiries. What then would 
_be the effect of refusing to renew the present charter? 

And, in the first place, what are the inducements for 
pursuing that course? 

It is sometimes alleged that the present stockholders 
are large capitalists, and, as the stock of the bank is 
/some 20 per cent. above par, that a renewal of the char- 

ter would be equivalent to a grant to them of 20 per 

cent. upon their capital. It is true that a small propor- 
| tion of the capital of the company belongs to very weal- 
‘thy men. Something more than two millions of that 
'owned in the United States belongs to persons holding 
/upwards of one hundred thousand dollars each. It is 
\also true that foreigners own seven millions, or one-fifth 
of the capital. But, on the other hand, it is to be re- 
| marked, that the government, in trust for the people of 
ithe United States, holds seven millions; that per- 
| sons owning less than five thousand dollars each, hold 
| four millions six hundred and eighty two thousand; and 
that persons owning between five and ten theusand dol- 
lars each, hold upwards of three millions. It is alse 
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worthy of remark, that a very considerable portion of the | fusal of Congress to renew the charter of the present 
stock; very nearly six millions,—is held by females, trus- | bank, would, beyond all question, be that which would 
tees and guardians for the use of females and orphan | result to the community at large. It would be difficult 
children, and by charitable and other institutions. Of | to estimate the extent of the distress which would natu- 
the twenty-eight millions of the stock which is owned | rally and necessarily result from the sudden withdrawal 
by individuals, only three millions four hundred & fifty- of more than forty millions of credit, which the commu- 
three thousand is now held by the original subscribers. | nity now enjoysfromthe bank. But this would not be 
All the rest has been purchased at the market prices— | the full extent of the operation. The bank of the Uni- 
a large portion of it, probably, when those prices | ted States, in winding up its concerns, would not only 
were higher than at present. Most of the investments | withdraw its own paper from circulation, and callin its 
made by wills, and deeds, and deerees in equity, for the | debts, but would unavoidably make such heavy draughts 
use of females and minors, are believed to have been | on the local institutions for specie, as very greatly to 
made when the stock was greatly above par. From | curtail their discounts. The pressure upon the active, 
this brief analysis, it will appear that there is nothing in | industrious, and enterprising classes, who depend most 
the character or situation of the stockholders, which | upon the facilities of bank credit, would be tremendous. 
should make it desirable to deprive them of the advan- | A vast amount of property would change hands at half 
tage which they fairly gained, by an application of their | its value, passing under the hammer, from the merchants, 
capital to purposes highly beneficial, as the committee | manufacturers, and farmers, to the large monied capit- 
have attempted to show,to the government and people | alists, who always stand ready to avail themselves of the 
of the United States. If foreigners own seven millions | pecuniary embarrassments of the community. The lar- 
of the stock of the bank, our own government owns as | gest stockholders of the present bank, the very per- 
much; if wealthy men own more than two millions, men | sons whose present lawful gains it would be the object 
in moderate circumstances own between seven and | of some to cut off, having a large surplus money thrown 
eight millions; and females, orphans, and institutions | upon their hands, would be the very first to speculate 
devoted to charitable and other purposes, own nearly | upon the distresses of the community, and build up 
six millions. princely fortunes upon the ruins of the industrious and 
But the objection that the stock is owned by men of | active classes. On the other hand, the females and mi- 
large capital would apply with equal, if not greater | nors, and persons in moderate circumstances, who hold 
force, to any bank that could be organized. In the very | stock in the institution, would sustain an injury, in no 
nature of things, men who have large surplus capitals | degree mitigated by the general distress of the com- 
are the principal subscribers at the first organization of | munity. 
a bank. Farmers and planters, merchantsand manufac-| A very grave and solemn question will be presented 
turers, having an active employment for their capi- | to Congress, when they come to decide upon the ex- 
tals, do not choose to be the first adventurers in a bank | pediency of renewing the charter of the present bank. 
project. Accordingly, when the present bank went | That institution has succeeded in carrying the country 
into operation, it is believed that most of the capital was | through the painful process necessary to cure a deep 
owned by large capitalists, and under a much more wn- | seated disease in the national currency. The nation, 
equal distribution than exists at present. ‘The large a- | 


after having suffered the almost convulsive agonies of 
mount of stock now held in trust for females and minors, | this necessary remedy, is now -restored to perfect 
has been principally, if not entirely, purchased since | health. In this state of things it will be for Congress to 


the bank went into operation; and the same remark is | decide, whether it is the part of wisdom to expose the 
generally applicable to the stock in the hands of small | country to a degree of suffering almost equal to that 
holders. It is only when the character ofa bank is ful- | which it has already suffered, for the purpose of bring- 
ly established, and when its stock assumes a steady | ing back that very derangement of the currency, which 
value, that these descriptions of persons make invest- | bas been remedied by a process, as necessary as it was 
ments in it. distressing. ; 

itis morally certain, therefore, that, if another dis-| If the Bank of the United States were destroyed, and 
tinct institution were created, on the expiration of the | the local institutions left without its restraining influ- 
present charter, there would be a much greater portion | ence, the currency would almost certainly relapse into 


of its capital subscribed by men of large fortunes, than | a state of unsoundness. The very pressure which the 
is now owned by persons of this description, of the | present bank, in winding up its concerns, would make 
stock of the United States’ Bank. Indeed, it might be 


| upon the local institutions, would compel them either 
confidently pred'cted, that the large capitalists who now | to curtail their discounts when most needed, or to sus- 
hold stock in that bank, would, trom their local position | pend specie payments. It is not difficult to predict 
and other advantages, be the first to forestall the sub- | which of these alternatives they would adopt, under the 
scriptions to the new bank, while the small stockholders, | circumstances in which they would be placed. The 
scattered over the country, would be prcbably exclu- | imperious wants of a suffering community would call for 
ded, and the females and minors, and others interested | discounts, in language which could not be disregarded. 
in trust investments made by decrees in equity, would | The public necessities would demand, and public opin- 
be almost necessarily excluded, as the Sanction of a| ion would sanction, the suspension, or at least an eva- 
court could scarcely be obtained, after the passage. of 


sion, of specie payments. 
the new act of incorporation, in time to authorize asub-| But, even if this desperate resort could be avoided in 
scription. 


a period of peace and general prosperity, neither reason 
To destroy the existing bank, therefore, after it has | nor experience will permit usto doubt, that a state of 
rendered such signal services to the country, merely | war would speedily bring about all the evils which so 
witha view to incorporate another,would be an act rath- | fatally affected the credit of the government and the na- 
er of cruelty and caprice, than of justice and wisdom, 4s | tional currency, during the late war with Great Britain. 
it regards the present stockholders. It isno light mat- | We should be again driven tothe same miserable round 
ter to depreciate the property of individuals, honestly | of financial expedients, which, in little more than two 
obtained, and usefully employed, to the extent of five | years, brouglt a wealthy community almost to the very 
millions six hundred thousand dollars, and the property | brink of a declared national bankruptcy, and placed the 
of the government, to the extent of one million four | government completely at the mercy of speculating 
hundred thousand dollars, purely for the sake of change. | stock jobbers. 
It would indicate a fondness for experiment, which a| The committee feel warranted, by the past experi- 


wise government will not indulge upon slight consid- | ence of the country, in expressing it as their deliberate 
erations. 


a opinion, that, in a period of war, the financial resources 
But the great injury which would result from the re- | of the country could not be drawn into efficient opera- 
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tion without the aid of a national bank, and that the lo- | 
cal banks would certainly resort to a suspension of spe- | 
cie payments, The maxim is eminently true in modern | 
times, that money is the sinew of military power. In this | 
view of the subject, it does appear to the committee, | 
that no one of the institutions of the country,not except- | 
ing the army or navy, is of more vital importance than a | 
national bank. It has this decided advantage over the | 
army and navy: while they are of scarcely any value ex- | 
cept in war, the bank is not less useful than either of | 
them in war, and is also eminently useful in peace. It | 
has another advantage, still greater. If, like the army | 
or navy, it should cost the nation millions annually to | 
sustain it, the expediency of the expenditure might be | 
doubted. But when it actually saves to the government 
and to the country, as the committee have heretofore at- 
tempted to show, more millions annually than are ex- | 
pended in supporting both the army and navy, it would | 
seem that, if there was one measure of national policy, 
upon which all the political parties of the country should 
be broug!it to unite, by the impressive lessons of expe- 
rience, it is that of maintaining a national bank. 

It is due to the persons, who, for the last ten years, 
have been concerned in the administration of the bank, 
to state that they have performed the delicate and diffi- 
cult trust committed to them, in such a manner as, at 
the same time, to accomplish the great national ends for 
which it was established, and promote the permanent 
interest of the stockholders, with the least practicable 
pressure upon the local banks. As far as the committee 
are enabled to ferm an opinion, from careful inquiry, 
the bank has been liberal and indulgent in its dealings 
with these institutions, and, with scarcely an exception, 
now stands in the most amicable relation tothem. Some 
of those institutions have borne the most disinterested 
and unequivocal testimony in favour of the bank. 

It is but strict justice also to remark, that the direction 
of the mother bank appears to have abstained, with scru- 
pulous care, from bringing the power and influence of | 
the bank to bear upon political questions, and to have | 
selected, for the direction of the various branches, bu- | 
siness men in no way connected with party politics. — | 
The committee advert to this part of the conduct of the 
directors, not only with a view to its commendation, but 
for the purpose of expressing their strong and decided 
conviction that the usefulness and stability of such an 
institution will materially depend upon a steady and un- 
deviating adherence to the policy of excluding party 
politics and political partizans from all participation in | 
its management. Itis gratifying to conclude this branch 
of the subject by stating, that the affairs of the present | 
bank, under the able, efficient, and faithtul guidance of 
its two last presidents and their associates, have been | 
brought from a state of great embarrassment into a con- | 





dition of the highest prosperity. Having succeeded in | 
restoring the paper of the local banks to a sound state, 
its resources are now such as to justify the directors in | 
extending the issue and circulation of its paper so as to | 
satisfy the wants of the community, both as it regards | 
bank accommodation and a circulating medium. Upon | 
the soundest principles of banking, the very ample re- | 
sources of the institution would justify the directors in | 
granting accommodations to much greater extent than | 
they have yet done, and though they have increased | 
the circulation of their paper from four and a half to 
fourteen millions, since January, 1823, they are ready 
and willing to increase it still further, by discounting 
hills of exchange and other business paper, It is be- 
lieved that the discounts and issues of the institution are | 
now actually limited by the want of applications resting | 
upon these, the only substantial and safe foundations of | 
bank credit and circulation. 


( To be continued._) 





We invite the attention of our citizens to the follow- 
ing article from the “(Baltimore American.” 


| away. 
| countable anomaly in the history ofa city, proverbial 
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Address to the Mayor and City Council, on the Trade 


of the Susquehanna, and the Rail Road to that 
River. 


| Lo the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore. 


GENTLEMEN:—The Board of Directors of the Bal- 
timore and Susquehanna Rail Road Company, feel it to 


be their duty to bring this subject again to your consid- 


eration. 

The opinion expressed by both branches, at the extra 
session of 1829, shows that this work is entitled to all 
the importance attached to it, by that portion of the 
people of Baltimore, who have become subscribers 
to the stock of the company incorporated for its con- 
struction. Recent events have demonstrated more 
strongly and palpably, how intimately it is connected 
with the essential interest and trade of this city, and 
that unless it is prosecuted with vigor and spirit, one of 
the most important branches of our domestic trade is 
lost to us forever, and permanently located at Phila- 
delphia. 

If the trade of the Susquehanna be worth preserving 
to the city, itis believed that a crisis has arrived when 
the effort to secure it must be made, and that to effect 
this object, the Corporation must take the lead in matu- 
ring measures, and supplying funds to accomplish it.— 
The question is not so much whether the City Council 
will subscribe to the stock of the Baltimore and Susque- 
hanna Rail Road Company, as whether they will make 
an effort to secure to this city the trade of the Susque- 
hanna, to obtain which, much labor and expense have 
been incurred. A trade, the importance of which, to 
the present welfare and future prosperity of this city, 
does not seem to be sufficiently appreciated, and which 
value will alone be felt and understood when it is lost 
to us forever. If we wish to be instructed upon this 
point, we need but turn for a moment to view the exer- 
tions of Philadelphia to pass the barriers which nature 
had placed between them and the trade of the Susque- 
hanna. Mountains are already crossed by their canal— 
the peninsula which separated the Chesapeake and Del- 
aware Bays, has been passed by a Herculanean effort, 
and their waters now mingle, and minister to her pride 
and prosperity. At this moment, too, a Rail Road from 
Columbia to Philadelphia, is being constructed, and a 
short time will see it in full operation. | Whilst all this 
is taking place before our eyes—whilst the fatal shaft is 
seen and felt by all—yet do we stand like the idiot on 
the bank of the river, waiting to see its waters pass 

It does indeed, present a most singular unac- 


for its enterprize and keen perception of its interests, 


| that they should permit the trade of the most fertile and 


improving region of country in the United States, that 
nature has literally brought to their door, and emptied 
at their feet, to be taken off by a rival—and as she has 
lately declared herself a nostTiLE city, without even 
raising an arm to rescue it from her ambitious grasp. — 
And all this too, at a moment when she is engaged in a 
most magnificent and stupendous undertaking to scale 
the Allegheny mountain, and seize upon the trade of the 
Mississippi. 

It may perhaps serve to enlighten and inform many of 
the members of the Corporation, whose attention has 
not been particularly directed to the subject, to give a 
brief outline of the efforts of the people of Baltimore,to 
form a connexion with the Susquehanna country, and by 
improving the facility of intercourse with it, secure the 
trade of that country to the emporium of Maryland. 

So far back as the year 1783, the Legislature of Ma- 
ryland incorporated the proprietors of the Susquehanna 
Canal, giving them the most ample power over the riv- 
er, its waters, and the adjacent shores, for the purpose 
of making acanal from the Maryland line to tide water, 
and assisting the navigation of the bedofthe river. It 
was thought at that time that the capital of £20,000 
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would be sufficient for these purposes—but that sum 
was soon expended; and in the year 1790, the capital 
was increased to £30,000—this amount was also ex- 
hausted, and the works not even in a state to afford par- 
tial benefits; the spirits of the stockholders became de- 
pressed, and the works were neglected and almost 
abandoned till the year 1799. At that session, the Gen- 
eral Assembly authorized a further increase of the capi- 
tal of the company, and granted some important privile- 
ges to induce persons to become stockholders in the 
company, ahd asa proof of their interest in the work, 
authorized a Joan of $30,000. The company then pro- 
ceeded with their operations, and completed a canal 
about ten miles in length, from the Maryland line to tide 
water ata place since culled Port Deposit. To com- 
plete this work, more than @ million of dollars were ex- 
pended by the citizens of Maryland, and chiefly by the 
people of Baltimore: which after it was done, proved to 
be of little or no yalue. It fell into a ruinous condition, 
arid was finally purchased (about 1816-17,) by a few 
wealthy capitalists of Baltimore, for a trifling sum of 
money, who now hold it, and in whose hands it has be- 
come tributary to the interests of Philadelphia. Wheth- 
er they wish or intend such an operation, is a matter of 
no moment for the present purpose—it is enough to 
know that such is the fact. 

After the failure of the canal, (from causes which it is 
amazing should not have been understood by the peo- 
ple of that day,) the active and intelligent men of our 
city, still directed their attention to the trade of the Sus- 

uehanna, and finally, about the year 1800, some of 
hen who are yet living, projected the bold experiment 
of running tbe arks (which had never before descend- 
ed below Columbia,) over the various and dangercus 
rapids of the river, to tide water, The experiment suc- 
ceeded, and by successive improvements in the bed of 
the river, the navigation has become comparatively safe 
andeasy. The city of Baltimore has expended in these 
operations from sixty to seventy thousand dollars. 

In the mean time, that is, from 1800 to 1812, large 
sums of money were expended by the merchants and 
traders and insurance offices, in improving and facilitat- 
ing a land intercourse, with the country bordering on 
the southern shores of the Susquehanna, by means of 
turnpike roads extended in every direction; some of 
them even into the interior of the state. 

As the best evidence of the liberal spirit and gene- 
rous enterprize of our people, it may be stated as a 
fact, that we now own more than a million of dollars of 
turnpike road stock, within the limits of the State of 
Pennsylvania, the greater part of which is wholly unpro- 
ductive to the stockholders. 

By means of the turnpike roads, and the improved 
navigation of the bed of the river, we continued to en- 
joy the descending trade of the Susquehanna for many 
years, and which has been regularly increasing in 
amount and value. The great value of this partial inter- 
course, with this productive region of country, suggest- 
ed the idea of improving it so as to give us the benefit 
of the return trade, and the means of supplying the 
wants of the people, from whom we reccive the pro- 
ductions of their soil and industry. 
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principles and plan of De Witt Clinton, with whom they 
had advised, recommended that the proposed Canal 
shou!d be made by the Mayor and City Council of Balti- 
more, in their corporate capacity. To carry this plan 
into operation some Legislative enactments were in pro- 
gress in the General Assembly, and would have been 
passed, but for the interference of the persons before 
mentioned, who had become the proprietors of the Ca- 
nal, from the Maryland line to tide water. 

That same interest attempted some year ortwo after 
to organize a company to make a Canal on the left bank 
of the river, from the Maryland line upwards; but their 
influence in this matter was not as powerful as it had 
been in defeating the Canal proposed by the commis- 
sioners. 

This very briefand hasty sketch, will present a gene- 
ral view of the efforts and exertions of the people of 
Baltimore, to secure the trade of the Susquehanna. 

These efforts were toa considerable extent success- 
ful, and we have for many years past enjoyed a profita- 
ble trade with that country, which there was every rea- 
son to believe would in a few years improve, so as to 
make Baltimore the market from whence the returns 
would be made, for the productions of the soil and in- 
dustry, which were consumed or exported from that 
place. 

To effect this important object, the Legislature of Ma- 
ryland, at the session of 1827, incorporated the Balti- 
more and Susquehanna Rail Road Company, which con- 
templated a communication from this city, to a point or 
points on the Susquehanna, above the natural obstruc- 
tions to the navigation of that river. More than double 
the amount of the capital of the company was promptly 
subscribed by the citizens of Baltimore, and the compa- 
ny was fully organized, and prepared to commence op- 
erations, 

The passage of the charter by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, was considered to be certain, not only be- 
cause of the propriety and justice of the measure, as 
identified with and promotive of the interest of a large 
portion of the people of that State, but also because of 
the liberal and enlarged policy adopted by the State of 
Maryland upon all occasions, when similar laws were 
called for by the people or the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania; but these just expectations have been sadly dis- 
appointed; the Legislature of Pennsylvania have for 
three successive sessions, not only refused to adopt the 
Charter of Maryland, but have even refused to incorpo- 
rate an independent company of her own citizens to 
make a road to the Maryland line over their own soil, 
with their own money. And they have accompanied 
their refusals with the most distinct avowal of opinions 
and principles of hostility to Baltimore, which forbid any 
well grounded or rational hope, that a charter will or 
can be obtained at any future period, so long as the 
withholding it shall be the means of shutting us out 
from the trade of the river. 

The interest and influence of Philadelphia, have been 
chiefly instrumental in producing these results. She 
has embarked in her opposition, with a spirit as deter- 
mined as it is malignant, hostile and selfish, and her suc: 
cess will but stimulate to increased action and perseve- 


To thisend, the Legislature of Maryland, at Decem- | rance, in shutting us out from any participation in the 


ber session, 1822, passed a resolution appointing com- 
missioners, who were directed to lay out and survey a 
route for a Canal, from the Conewago falls to the city of 
Baltimore. 


| 
| 


trade of the Susquehanna country. She has indeed 
achieved a most signal triumph. She is now enjoying 
a vast share of that trade, and when her plan of opera- 
tions shall be completed, she will be in the undisturbed 


The commissioners thus appointed, made an elabo- | possession of the whole of it. 


rate report, recommending the construction of a Canal 


The Union Canal from the Swatara river, (which 


on the right bank of the river, from the Conewago falls joins the Susquehanna at Middletown,) forms a commu- 


to the city of Baltimore, accompanied by a report and 
survey made under the direction of James Geddes, Esq. 
one of the mest distinguished engineers in the United 
States, showing the perfect practicability of the scheme, 
and demonstrating its value and profit. 

The commissioners who made that report, repudiated 
the notion ofa joint stock company, and adopting the 


nication with the Schuylkill, and affords a safe ascend- 
ing and descending navigation, to and from Philadelphia. 
Through this channel immense quantities of produce, 
which formerly came to the Baltimore market, is now 
conducted to Philadelphia, and the value of it laid out 
in the purchase of return goods. From the mouth of 
the river at Port Deposit, a regular line of packets has 
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been established, which passes through the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Canal, and by means of which two- 
thirds of the produce is diverted from that point to Phil- 
adelphia. The experience of this season has shown the | 
fatal operation of the Canal, upon the trade and pros- | 
perity of this city—it has absorbed not only the trade of | 
both shores of the Chesapeake Bay, but is in rapid pro- 
gress to ingulf the whole of that which descends the 
Susquehanna. Neither can we upon any just or rea- | 
sonable ground expect that this trade will be returned | 
to us ata future period. It is a fact which does not ad- | 
mit of being controverted, that Philadelphia, instead of | 
being @ worse, HAS BECOME A WETTER MARKET THAN Bat. | 
rIMuRE, and so long as things continue in their present | 
situation, she will remaina better market, and conse- | 
quently command the whole trade, without the fear of | 
competition on our part. The result is brought about | 
by two causes; first, by the superior capital of Philadel. | 
phia engaged in the trade; and secondly, by having the | 
advaniage of the return trade through the Union Canal.— | 
By means of the first, she is able to deal in the produce 
for asmaller profit, and to hold it on her own account for | 

| 


a much longer period; and by means of the second, she 
can afford to give higher prices, in consequence of the 
proceeds of the descending trade being invested in the 
purchase of goods, and then back through the Union 
Canal. The profit resulting from this operation, will 
forever forbid competition on our part, until we have 
the same means of engaging in the trade. 

It is a well known fact, that there are but few capital- | 
ists in Baltimore, engaged in the Susquehanna trade— | 
that a great portion of the money embarked in the bu-| 
siness, is borrowed from the banks during the busy sea- | 
son, in the spring and fall of the year, and must be re- 
turned at short periods. The capital which is supplied 
in this way is precarious and uncertain, and generally 
inadequate to purchase more than a moderate share of 
the produce brought to the market, in consequence of, 
which the residue is stored with the commission mer- | 
chant, te be sold on account of the owner—the delays, | 
difficulties and losses growing out of this mode of doing | 
the business, has a great tendency to diminish the credit | 
and character of the Baltimore market. It cannot be | 
expected that the course of this trade will change, while | 
things remain in their present situation. The Banks in. 
Baltimore with the best and most liberal disposition to | 
foster and encourage the trade, cannot go beyond acer- | 
tain point. ‘The money which they advance, is taken | 
directly by the country merchant to Philade!phia or | 
New York, and laid out in goods, and thus the balance 
of trade being against us, our Bank notes are immedi- 
ately returned, and specie demanded for them. The 
effect of such an operation, is easily understood by men 
familiar with business and banking, and the evils result- 
ing from it are by many men of experience and good | 
sense, believed to be infinitely greater than any bene- | 
fit, derived from the purchase and sale on commission, 
of the productions of the Susquehanna country. How 
different would be the effect of this trade upon the 
general prosperity of the city, if the money paid for the 
produce, instead of being carried off to other cities, were | 
laid out in Baltimore in the purchase of return merchan- | 
dize? Foreign commerce would again be revived, and | 
spread its refreshing influence upon all around,—the | 
capital of the Banks could be put into fair and whole- | 
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of sending back the value of them, in articles of mer- 
chandize and necessaries of life, required in those who 
deal with us. ; 

To come then directly and plainly to the point—how 
is this to be effected? It has been shown that all at- 
tempts to make a canal have failed—that to attempt an 
ascending navigation of the river is impracticable—that 
the Rail-road cannot be made by means of a charter of 
a Company from both States. How then is it to be ac- 
complished? This question is to be answered only by 
showing the present state of the improvements which 
lead to a connexion with the Susquehanna. ; 

The charter of the Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail 
Road Company authorizes the making of a road from 
Baltimore to the Maryland line. The citizens of York 
county have a company organized, and the capital sub- 
scribed to improve the navigation of the Cedorus river 
from that borough to the Susquehanna—the interme- 
diate space of 18 miles only between the town of York 
and the Maryland line, it was intended to improve by a 
Rail-road; and application to incorporate a company 
was made to the Legislature of Pennsylvania at its re- 
cent session —the bill was passed in the house by a lage 
majority, but rejected in the Senate by one much great+ 
er. The inhabitants of the boropgh and county of York, 
indignant at the gross injustice and partiality of the Sen- 
ate, have assembled in town meeting, and afier careful 
deliberation have resolved to form a company to make 
a Rail Road to the Maryland line without a charter from 
the State. To effect this plan nothing more is necessa- 
ry than to obtain by purchase, or voluntary grant from 
the proprietors of the land, permission to carry the road 
through their farms. A great number have already not 
only offered their lands, but are willing to give exten 
sive privileges to the company beside, in allowing the 
use of timber, stone, and cther materials necessary to the 
constructian of the road. Measures are now in progress, 
originating with one of the largest public meetings ever 
held in York, to obtain the entire right of way through 
to the Maryland line, and no doubts are entertained but 
that it will be obtained. 

Taking it for granted that this right to make the road 
will be given by the owners of the land, it is proper to 
inquire how far it will answer the contemplated pur- 
pose of continuing a line of Rail Road from the termina- 
tion of the Maryland read, so asto complete a communi- 
cation with the Susquehanna. Upon this point we think 
there can be little doubt, that if it be not the best, it is 
at least a safe and practicable mode by which this imé 
portant and essentia! channel of trade can be opencd. 

When the nature and operations of a Rail Road are 
carefully thought on, it will be found that a charter is 
no otherwise necessary or useful, than as it contmbutes 
to the facility of its construction, in allowing the incor- 
porated company to take the land of the proprietors 
without their consent, and appropriate it to the uses of 
the Rail Road. In every other vicw, the charter is @ 
restriction upon the operations of the company, in limi- 
ting their power to charge for tol! and transportation, 
and restricting their dividends to a maximum which 
they shall not exceed. A Rail Road company having 
once obtained the right of soil over which it passes; bas 
no more occasion for a charter or the protection of the 
law, than the proprictor of a steam boat would for @ 
charter to navigate the free waters of the Chesapeake 


some circulation; and what is still more important, the | bay. The Rail Road is private property, and whoever 
commerce thus created, would not only be permanent | goes upon it must pay for the privilege to do so, pre- 
in its character, but would continue to increase and ex- | cisely as he would do on going on bosrd of a steam- 
tend with the increased population of the vast region of | boat, and will be obliged to pay his toll or passage mo- 
country, whose wants and luxuries it was intended to | ney in the same way. 
supply. The inquiry has been made, how are you to cross the 
If these views be correct, it is manifest that the trade publie roads? ‘This is easily answered. The l-¢al au- 
in question is lost to us forever, unless some mode of| thoritics of York county have entire jurisdiction over 
communication shall be formed, which, whilst it im- | their highways, «nd their consent w.ll be given freely 
proves and cheapens the means of transporting the | and promptiy. But in point of fact, the passage of a 
productions of the soil to our market, shall also give us/ Rail Road affords no kind of obstruction to the use of a 
ee and vital importance, the advantage | common highway. The rail way can be laid down so 
‘ou. V 38 
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as not to be elevated two inches above the level of the | his title by settlement, against the warrantee, who had 


common road, and allow a free and uninterrupted pas- | made default, without first procuring a vacating warrant , 
sage to every thing moving uponit, Indeed the coun- | before his entry, although the issuing of any warrants, ject 
try road would rather be improved, for the uses of the | except to actual settlers, was prohibited by act of As- forr 
highway at the very places where the Rail Road should | sembly; seemed to have utterly extinguished, the hopes hoo 
intersect and cross it. There is no difficulty therefore | of that hardy and indefatigable race of men, who had tim: 
to be apprehended from this cause. covered the frontier at the time of the Indian invasion. fice. 
If the Rail Road should be once completed to York, This case was the last of that series of judicial con risk 
its future extension in every direetion from that point, | structions of the act of 1792, by which the claims of the 7 
will be early accomplished; the interests of all will | warrant-holder were sustained, in defence of reiterated faul 
unite in pushing its branches to every quarter where | acts, evincing the intentions of the Legislature, and the the 
trade is to be found. Even Philadelphia will cease an | wishes of the people. The decision of the Supreme act 
opposition which she will then see to be unavailing, | Court of the United States, in the case of the Holland that 
and the Legislature of the State, alive to the interest of | Land Company claims, by placing the right of the war- rant 


the people whom they represent, will shake off the in- | rant-holder on a permanent foundation, by relieving of 1 
cubus influence which now oppresses her, and awaken | him from the prformance of the condition of settlement, 
to a just sense of her own duty, and a proper respect | on account of Indian hostilities, however manifestly in- 
for the rights and interest of the community at large. _( consistent with the tenor of the law of ’92, had at least T 

If, however, the steps we recommend are not adopt- | the advantage of at once ending the controversy be- 





was 
ed, and the works are not commenced until a charter | tween him and the actual settler, and putting an end to ipso 
shall be granted by the Senate of Pennsylvania, the | litigation; but the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
present generation will have passed away before the | Pennsylvania, which declared the rights of the warran- the 
event will take place, and it will be for our posterity to | tee forfeited, in the default of his entry and settlement a tit 
attempt to remedy the evils of our mistaken policy, if | within a period of two years from the treaty of Green- war 
indeed it should not be too late. | ville, connected with a subsequent exposition of that act, of. 
We beg leave to refer the City Council to a statement | virtually counteracting and destroying the effect of the I 
which we had the honor to present you on a former oc- | original decision, has retarded the settlement of the q ap 
casion, pointing out the contemplated operations of the | country,inyolved parties in vexatious litigation, and tend- : mak 
Rail Road within the limits of the corporation, and the led to the mutual impoverishment of the warrant-ho!der enu 
effect of them upon the general and local interests of the | and the settler. When the principle was once establish- ofte 
city, and particularly on the public property belonging | ed, that the warrant-holder forfeited his right, in de- shal 
to the corporation. | fault of performing the condition of settlement, seem- plic 
It is proper also that we should here state the wish of _ed a necessary inference, obyious to common sense, sub 
the Company to obtain from the city authorities power | conforming to the reason of men of ordinary capacity, \ 
to extend branches of the Rail Road from the first stone | that the lands so forfeited, were open to settlement; it ceis 
to the public property at the lead of Howard street, { remained for judicial astuteness to discover that this par’ 
and also tothe city block, and to establish depots at | was not the case—that, notwithstanding the forfeiture, met 
both those places. Tothis subject we respectfully beg | the warrant-holder still held his title secure against all sati 
the attention of your honorable body. | but the Commonwealth; that the entry ofa settler, with- ity | 
We also refer to some documents herewith, showing | out a vacating warrant, was a trespass upon the lands ‘| 
the present and past condition of the trade of the Sus- | of the warrantee—that as long as he continued there mal 
quehanna, which will demonstrate the very important | his acts of cultivation and improvement were, ipso faclo, Eq: 
consequences dependent upon the course which may | a prevention, and that all he did, enured to the bene- a fo 
be adopted in regard to it. | fit of the warrant-holder; so that he who forfeited his Ou 
Signed by order and cn behalf of the board, right, in default of settlement, might regain it by the and 
GEO. WINCHESTER, President. | act of one who entered upon color of the forfeiture. It be 
Baltimore, 19th 2pril, 1830. | will readily be perceived, that, whilst inform, the rights lane 
- += — of the warrantee not making a settlement, were declar- sett 
. _ed forfeited in effect, they were fully sustained. In the ion: 
” ACTUAL SETTLEMENT TITLES. ‘investigations of the cases, it will be found, that in every ace 
contest between the warrantee and actual settler, the feit 
cE, The Judge by whom the subjoined charge was given, former has sustained his title, the latter has been evict- by | 
has furnished a copy for publication. ‘The importance ed. Froma series of decisions, which have been accu- ‘1 
of its principles in relation to Actual Settlers, induces | mulating for 50 years, all tending to establish the same this 
us to believe that we could not do a greater service to principle of protection to the rights of the warrant-hold- has 
the public than placing it, as speedily as possible, with- er no Judge can, at this period, dissent, without en- an 
in the reach of all who are interested in the question | dangering the foundations of property, and involving fulf 
involved in the discussion. How far the actual settler the country in ruinous litigation. Unfortnnate as have ot * 
may be enabled, at this late date, to avail himself of the | been the results of these decisions to the actual settler, hun 
law laid down, is a matter worthy of his deliberate ex- | the duty of submission is the paramount duty of the citi- mai 
aminat.on. zen. ‘The excitements that have been caused by this suc 
APRIL TERM, 1830. controversy, are nearly allayed, and he who would re- i the 
William Wilson, | sume them again, cannot be instigated by either patriot- cus 
‘ 2 * , ism or a reycrence for the institutions of his country.— giv 
vs. Ejectment. eee i ecuantadmeieneina hme ail , 
Abram Leasure & John Serber. § W hatever deference may be dispose pay dj 
cations already made, | am by no means convinced that, and 
The Hon. Charles Shaler, delivered the opinion of | where the rights of the actual settler can be sustaind der 
the Court. without conflicting with the decisions already made, sus 
The principles involved it this case, is one of so much | that there is any obligation imposed upon the inferior be 
magnitude, that the brief time ailotted to the prepara- | tribunals of the country to conform to that spirit in for- get 
tion ofa charge will not enable me to present those | mer adjudications which tends to give a paramount Ma 
views vf it to the jury, which are necessary to illustrate | right to the warrant-holder over the actual settler. tith 
it fully. : | If there remains one single solitary point still unde- Cor 
‘The case of Skeer and Pearce, in which it was de- | cided, by which the settler may be saved in his rights, £ dec 
cided, after solewn argument, that an actual settler, up- | in part only, I deem it an incumbent duty to interfere 3 
on warranted lands, subject to forfeiture for a breach of | for his preservation. The point preseated in the pre- ity 
the condition of actual settlement, could not maintain | sent case, is not entirely new tome. 1 have mentioned hay 
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again and again, to our land-lawyers, and intimated my 
determination, after a mature deliberation on the sub- 
ject, to give it the construction, and present it in the 
form in which it is now about to appear, It is the last 
hook which the settler has to hang hope on; and, if ul- 
timately found in his favour, will lay the basis of an edi- 
fice, in the erection of which, I, at least, am willing to 
risk my judicial reputation. 

The warrantee, in the present case, admits his de- 
fault in making his settlement and improvement within 
the time required by the judicial construction of the 
act of 1792. The Plaintiff entered nnder the impression 
that the land was forfeited, but without a vacating war- 
rant—he made the improvements required by the act 
ef 1792, and continued in possession until 1817, and 
complied in every particular with all that was necessary 
to acquire a title under the Commonwealih. 


That the Plaintiff’s entry without a vacating warrant | 
was a trespass—that, as regarded the werrantee, it was | 
ipso factoa prevention: and, that all his ucts enure to | 


the benefit of the warrantee, so as to perfect the title of 
the latter, is beyond all question. Has he, then, shewn 


a title in himself that enables him to recover of the | 
warrant-holder the warranted tract, or any part there 


of. 


T allege that he has mace out an indefeasible title to | 


a portion of the tract; that the warrantee was bound to 
make a settlemen, is clear—that the entry of the settler 


enures to the benefit of the warrant-holder, has been | 


often adjudicated—that he that reccives the benefit, 
shall make the compensation, is a maxim in equity, ap- 
plicable to the case before us, and conclusive upon the 
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to require illustration. It is this—that the doctrine of 
abandonment cannot prevail in any instance where the 
settlement has been completed—that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the actual settler stands in the same posi- 
tion as the warrantee—that he can only be evicted by 
the Commonwealth, for non payment of the purchase 


money—that no one can prescribe against him, save he 


who has had twenty-one years of quiet uninterrupted, 

adverse possession—and that a settlement, so complet- 

ed, like livery of scizcn, is notice of the settler’s title to 
all the world. 

From the principles now laid down, the following 
deductions may be drawn: 

l. “That, where an actual settler upon lands forfeited 
for default of condition of settlement, has been evict- 
ed by the warrantee, for want of a vacating warrant, 
he is entitled to recover the usual gratuity, provided 
he can show that he has completed the settlement 
condition of the act of 1792, and, provided the war- 
rantee has not had twenty-one years adverse posses- 
sion. 

2. If, after having completed the settlement condition, 

the actual settler, under the impression that he has 

no title, had abandoned the tract, he is still entitled 
to recover the gratuity from the warrantec, upon 
proof of settlement, provided the warrantee has not 
been in actual possession for twenty-one ycars—the 
legal principle of abandonment not being applicable 
to the case. 

Where the settler has entered without a vacating 
warrant, and is still in possession, he is entitled to re- 
tain possession of the gratuity, without warrant or 
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survey—the warrant and survey of the warrantee enu- 
What proportion, in such case, shall the scller re- 


ring to his benefit. 
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ceive, is a matter to be settled by the Jury, from the 


ments between warrantees and settlers. 


sation in these cases varies from 100 to 200 acres, qual- 
ity and situation being taken into view. 


I am aware it will be alleged, that it appears an ano- | 


maly in law, that a man should take title by a trespass. 
Equally is it an anomaly, that an individual should save 


a forfeiture on his part, by the trespass of unother.—_ 
The case of Skeer | 


Our whole land law is an anomaly. 
and Pearce, which decided, that a vacating warrant must 
be taken out, before entry by a settler on forfeited 
lands, when the issuing of warrants to any but an actual 
settler was prohibited, was an anomaly in judicial decis- 
ions. The raising of a trespass by legal implication, on 
account of an entry without a vacating warrant, on for- 
feited lands, is itself an anomaly, which it is fair to meet 
by anomalous construction. 


this—that, in all those cases where the warrant-holder 
has failed to perform the condition of settlement, and 
an individual enters under the color of forfeiture, and 
fulfils the condition of settlement required by the act 
ot 792, by clearing and cultivating two acres for every 
hundred acres, erecting a house fit for the habitation of 
man, and continuing his residence for five years; 
such settler acquires an indefeasilile title to so much of 
the warranted tract entered upon, as, according to the 
custom of the country, it is usual for other warrantees to 
give as a gratuity for making the settlement. 

That this is the common law in relation to titles, north 
and west of the Allegheny and Conewango, derived un- 
der the act of the 3d April, 1792—that such position is 
sustained by the course of judicial decisions, and may 
be considered as the key stone which binds them to- 
gether; and that those sections of the act of the 20th 
March, 1811, providing for the scttlement of disputed 
titles, north and west of the rivers Ohio, Allegheny and 
Conewango, hitherto deemed so exceptionable, are but 
declaratory of th Commonwealth. 


_ Before stating the necessary results of the decision, | 
itmay be well to advert to a principle, no where, per- 
haps, laid down in'the books, but which is too obvious 


| 4. Where the actual settler has contracted to pay for 
particular facts of the case, and the customary agree- | 


The compen- | 


the gratuity, such contract is in fraud of his right and 

need not be performed. 

Where there has been an actual payment, in an ac- 
tion for money had and received, to the use of the 
settler, it can be recovered, unless barred by the 
statute. 

6. Contracts between the warrantee and the actual 
settler, by which any portion of the gratuity is given 
up, unless protected by the act of the 20th of March, 
1811, cannot be enforced, but the settler takes the 
gratuity in the teeth of the contract. 
lam well aware that some of the positions here laid 

down, will not be considered as tenable by those who 

have been accustomed to apply legal maxims indiscrim- 
inately to all cases, instead of suiting them to the state 
and condition of the country and the people. Where 


‘itis evident that the mass of society are not aware of 
The position assumed by the the Court is distinctly | 


their rights, and that they have sacrificed the titles to 
false principles, and erroneously conceived doctrines, 
there isa parmount equity which transends all maxims, 
and distributes equal justice. Such equity must be sus- 
tained by the Courts, unless they would heedlessly sac- 
rifice the rights of the many to the privileges of the few, 
under the pretence of adhering to maxims which it 
is their duty to repudiate, so scon as they furnish a 
protection inconsistent with justice. 

That the principles here laid down may open the 
door to some litigation, is unquestionable; but that it 
could not be entirely closed without sacrificing the 
rights of the actual settler, is equally indisputable.— 
That the popular construction of the act of 1792, was 
the correct one, and should have been maintained by 
the Courts, no one, I believe, who investigates the sub- 
ject, now entertains a doubt. As it is, the country has 
submitted in silence. Those who have toiled for twen- 
ty years, have seen the labours of a life swept from 
them by judicial construction. ‘The sweat of the brow 
that has mingled with the soil; the exertions and labors 
of the hardy and industrious settlers have gone to swell 
the pocket, and increase the wealth of the warrant- 
holder. Still there has been a submission that tran- 
scends all praise. One chance yet remains of rescuing 
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some portion of the labor of the settler from the grasp _ son’s and Montgomery’s falls, followed in pretty quick 
of the warrant holder. Shall this chance be frittered | succession, all being embraced within no less than 20 
away by judicial constructions, cr shall the rights of the | miles distance. Should these places be improved by 
settler be sustained when it can he dane without doing | dams of 4 or 5 feet high, and the channels deepened 
violence to former adjudications? This is a question, | elsewhere where the river spreads over much surface, 
the ultimate decision of which rests with Judges who | the Allegheny could be rendered navigable, it is my 
deserve and have the confidence of the community.— | deliberate opinion, for Steam-boats as the Ohio now is, 
Butler Sentinel. 7 and both rivers could, by a comparatively small expen- 
diture be rendered navigable, for boats of 100 tons in 
|-the lowes stage of water.—ZJbid. 
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The following hasty sketch of the passage of this ves- BILL OF MORTALITY IN PHILADELPHIA 
sel from Pittsburg to Franklin, was politely handed to | F 














us by our enterprizing townsiman, Mr. David Dick. We | For APHIL, 1850. 
congratulate the public onthe result of thisexperiment. | _ Diseases. Adulls. Child’n. Total. 
it has established the important fact that steam may be | Apoplexy, ’ . 8 v 8 
advantageously applied to the navigation of the Allc- | Atrophy, ° co 1 1 2 
gheny river when the water is at an ordinary stage and | Bronchitis, ’ ‘ 3 4 7 
with a moderate expenditure in its improvement, at its | Burns, - : v0 1 1 
lowest state. By this conveyance, notwithstanding the Cancer, : : 2 0 2 
many interposing difficulties, goods have been brought | Casualties, ° . 1 1 2 
from the wharves at Pittsburg and offered forsale in our | Catarrh, P , 1 1 : 
village on the fifth day. This is an interesting fact. By | Childbed, 1 0 1 
no other means of transit have they ever been delivered | Chelic, : - 2 0 2 
in so short a time.—Crawford Messenger. | Consumption of the lungs, - 57 10 67 
Convulsions, - . 3 20 23 
Mr. Atkinson—At your request [hand you a few par- Debility, . , 9 12 wl 
ticulars, hastily put to paper, touching the passage of | Diarrhea, ‘ . 4 2 6 
the Steam boat Allegheny, up that river. Disease of the Heart, : 1 1 2 
We left Pittsburg on ‘Tuesday at 11 o’clock A. M. in| Dopsy, i ° 7 1 8 
rather an unprepared state, being desirous of trying the | of the Brain, ? 0 22 22 
boat before the water got too low, and arrived at Free- of the Breast, - 2 1 3 
port, a distance of 30 miles, that evening. Started next Drowned, , ° 3 0 3 
morning—met with a little trouble at the Kiskiminitas | Drunkenness, ° ° ~ 0 2 
aqueduct. Unaware of meeting with an extra current, | Frysipelas, : - 3 1 + 
occasioned by the piers of the aqueduct, we were pass- Eruptions, ° - 1 0 1 
ing rather carelessly and had got two thirds through | Fever, . ° 0 1 1 
when the current struck the bow in a quarterly direction | Typhus, ° . 3 1 4 
and turned her about. On second trial she passed | Scarlet, : . 1 10 il 
through without difficulty. Patterson’s falls was the | Inflammatory, : 1 0 1 
first that presented any difficulty to her progress. Here Intermittent, - 1 0 1 
the water, at a low stage, is confined to a very narrow Remittent, ° 0 1 1 
channel—it is considered the most formidable rapid in | Puerperal, . 1 0 1 
the Allegheny. She ascended the falls about two-thirds | Hectic, ° ° 1 0 1 
their distance, and became stationary. This was entire- | Nervous, ° : 1 0 1 
ly owing to the bad quality of the wood—by which the Found dead, . . 1 0 1 
steam could not be raised beyond two thirds of the | liemorrhage, - . 9 0 3 
common working pressure—By the application cf ma- | Hernia, 3 ° 2 0 2 
chinery she was warped a distance of about 30 feet, | Hives, ao . 0 7 7 
which carried her over the pinch. The same difticulty, Hooping Cough, - . 0 6 G 
and from the same cause, bad wood, was met with at | Inflammation of Brain, : 5 2 10 
montgomery’s falls—we arrived at them early inthe , Lungs, . 13 4 17 
morning—and before the steam half working pressure. Bowcls, : ~ 2 4 
By the same process, as at Patterson’s falls the difficul- Stomach, - < 1 . 
ty was overcome. We arrived at Franklin at 2 o’clock | % Liver, : - 0 2 
P, M. on Sunday and on the same day the Allegheny | SREP, . ¥ 2 0 2 
proceeded on her course to Warren. Making all proper | Maniaa Potu, . 0 0 3 
deductions for stoppages to take in and put out passen- | Mortification, ’ ° 1 0 1 
gers, andto obtain supplies of wood, &c. and tne loss | Measles, : - 0 1 1 
of an afternoon at Pattersen’s falls, we may state the Old Age, ° . 6 0 6 
time in making the trip at abont 36 hours. From the | Ossification of Artery, 1 0 1 
result of this experiment, we may fairly assume, that the | Palsy, . 2 0 2 
passage from Pittsburg to Franklin can be made by this Scrofula, . ’ “ 4 6 
boat in two days, and to Warren in three, running only | Small Pox, ° - 1 ue 8 
in day-light, the river being in the same state it was | Stil Born, ‘ . uy 35 35 
when we ascended, the engine in good order, and driv- | Sudden, : . 3 0 3 
en by wood ofa suitable quantity. Suicide, ° : 1 0 1 
This being the first and altogether a trip of experi- | Teething, " . 0 ~ “ 
ment, it may be naturally supposed that many difficul- | Ulcers, “ 5 1 0 1 
ties would present themselves, equally as regarded her Unknown, . - 5 a 8 
machinery and the tact necessary to her navigation.— | Worms, ‘ 0 1 1 
This was anticipated. Several matters haveibeen found ee wee ee 
defective, and will be prompily remedied. 178 170 348 
No serious obstacles present themselves to the navi-| From Ad. Ch. To. Mal. Fem. 
gation of the Ailegheny river, by steam boats, from Pitts- | 27th March to 3d April, 31 25 56 $4 22 
burg until you arrive within about forty miles of Frank- | $d April to 10th do. 28 28 56 27 29 


lin. Catfish Falls isa strong rapid, Parkers, Patter-' 10th do. to 17th do. er 50 28 


_ _-. -— a_i me ae & _»§ ee 
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s- 
e 
Ad. Ch. To. Mal. Fem. 9 12 3 9 12 
17th do. to 24th do. 3648. 76>. 429-941 7ey 53. S7. S01 10R,. 55° 65 
24th do. to May Ist, 44 38 82 48 34 | 8th, 52 57 59|20th, 59 70 
iin atinaate eet. <eteniian' dans, | Bi, 54 58 G60 





178 170 348 201 147 | 10th, 45 50 49 


tat sli sane; Sanit, nee 4 BE le 48 51 54| 23d, 69 74 
Of the Children—98 are Boys, and 73 Girls. 12th, 45 51 54 24th, 51 53 


Whites, 503—Blacks, 45—From Alms-house, 27, 13th, 49 55 57 | 25th, 48 51 


22d, 68 77 





O1 
a 
68 
72 
2Ist, 68 71 74 
78 
75 
52 
55 
62 


fie 4th, 47 50 52/26th, 55 ~~ 62 
The present report embraces five weeks. Deducting | 15th, 52 58 58 | 27th, 55 55 56 


the sudden deaths, still born, old age, and casualties, | 16th, 54 61 63 | 28th, 54 61 62 
leaves from actual disease 302 deaths. 17th, 60 69 72 | 29th, 64 68 66 
Of the following ages: 18th, 52 64 66 





30th, 64 72 73 
Under 1, 102 —_—— 


Between 40 and 50, 28 Sea 
Between 1 and 2, 18 


50 and 60 97 ati 
60 and 70, 92 THE MARBLE CURIOSITY. 





2 and 35, 27 

5 and 10, 10 70 and 80, 10 To the Editor of the Pennsylvansa Inquirer. 
10and15, 7 80 and 99, 4 ayaa ree vial 

15 and 20, , 90 & 100, 2 | Str: Much has been written and much more has been 
20 and 30, 44 —_ | said upon the subject of my marble slab; but nothing 
$0 and 40, 40 348 | has transpired that has given satisfaction to my mind. — 


Le. That the characters are Hebrew, is new generally admit 

There is nothing particularly worthy of remark in re- ted by the learned in that language. It would seem that 
ference to the bill of mortality for the month of April. | they must have been either placed where they are now 
The general amount of disease prevailing in the City found since the stone was taken out of the quarry and 
and Liberties, is rather under than above the ayerage | Cut,—or have been engraved upon the ruck at some 
of the years immediately preceding. With the excep- | ancient period of time, and have been buried in it by 
tion of the Scarlet Fever and Measles, which prevail to | the gradual accumulation of its particles,—or they are 
a limited extent, and a few cases of Small Pox, our city | fossil remains in the natural formation of the rock,—or 
remains free from the presence of any epidemic. Ca- | they are a lusus nature, a mere freak cf nature, the ef- 
tarrns, Pleurisies and Rheumatisms, are generally very | fect of chance. Now, let us examine each of these in 
prevalent at this season of the year—being produced not | their order. Have the letters been put there since the 
only by the wet and variable weather with which it is | slab was sawed? Ifso, by whom, and with what motive? 
accompanied, but, also, by the imprudence of most in- | The foreman who attended the sawing, is a young man 
dividuals in changing too soon their winter for summer | of excellent character, and he is willing to make an 


cloathing. | oath that they were discovered by him as soon as the 
wae pieces were separated, and he immediately called sever- 

Deaths in APRIL, from 1807 to 1830. al respectable persons to witness the phenomenon. The 

(Both inclusive.) testimony of two or three gentlemen is already before 

~ h. To. | a A ok th the public. He had no motive to practice a deception, 


1807 111 46 157 
1808 96 73 =6169 
1809 80 56 §=156 
1810 96 56 152 
1811 95 69 155 
1812 128 77 . 205 
1813 93 59 152 
1814 101 80 =—181 


|—the block did not belong to him. Mr. Ramsey, the 
Pn a a pt former owner, is a gentleman of the first venpestahiinn, 
1821 126 98 99 esteemed by all who know him. He presented it tome. 
1822 124 86 210 | Besides, an examination of the slab convinced Mr. 
1823 177. 113 290. Strickland and Mr. Peal, and would convince any com- 
1824 199 143 342) Pctent person, that there is no mark ofa too! nor any 
1825 140 91 931 | Tecent mark of art whatever having been used: the sur- 
1896 190 200 390 face of 3 eo as ~ _ asa eee is 
1815 113 49 162} 1827 130 14% 975 | S¢mi-vitrified. t cannot therefore, be credited, that 
1816 169 69 1781 1898 185 133 318 ao onead ae there since the block was 
proed = os a po oe ae rs | Have the letters been engraved at some ancient pe- 

= ‘ riod of time, and have they been buried in the rock by 


. . —— the gradual accumulation of the particles of matter’— 
Statement of the Brrtrus in the City and Liberties of | 5. ; 2 
Philadelphia, for the three te months of the | The first part of this preposition appears probable, 














rear 1830 from their being in the form of well known characters, 
or J: it 340 Males 300 Females —from the regular shape of the indentation,—from the 
i 297 ro 983 do yer position of the letters, they being nicely disposed of, at 
March ” 313 do 286 do | equal distances from the top and the bottom of the in- 

. Peon aa dentation or entablature,—from the equal and propor- 

950 869 tionable thicknesses of the letters themselves—and from 

Total of Births for three months—1819. their being placed at a proper distance from each oth- 


. ; er: allthese, I say, would lead us to believe that they 
We cannot receive this as the absolute amount of | were the work of man; but here the probability of the 


Births during these months, but only so far as reports | proposition ends, for one cannot conceive how the par- 
have been received at the Health Office; many Physi- ticles of this, which is a primitive limestone, could have 
cians, it is believed, have not furnished statements, and } accumulated so as to have buried the inscription in the 


it is well known that numerous births annually occur, of | solid body of the rock 60 or 70 feet deep, where it was 
which no reports are ever received. We may safely | found. 


add at least 100 to the total amount given here, inorder} — ghall we get rid of the difficulties by adopting either 
to obtain the proper number which have occurred. of the other suppositions? I fear not. It does not bear 


et ., | the appearance of a fossil; besides, as I said before, the 

State of the Thermometer, at the Health Office, for April. | pock Se which it was found is primitive, in which no fos- 
9 12 3 9 12 3 | sil remains are ever found: no plant, leaf, shell, nor any 

ist, 54 59 57 | Ath, 44 57 58 | thing of the kind have ever been discovered in a work 
2d, 46 a4 43 | Sth, 49 58 59 | of this character. To say that it is a Jusus natura, is 
3d, © 45 +50 50 | 6th, 49 56 58 | giving very little information; but even this little it is 
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difficult to affirm, for it implies that it was the effect of 
chance, that is to say, that chance composed two He- 
brew characters of equal sizes!—chance made for their 
reception a beautifully formed entablature just large 
enough to receive them!—and chance disposed of them 
therein, in order, at equal distances from the top and 


bottom of the table and from each other! It may be so, | 


but it is not easy of belief. 
{ am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
P. A. BROWNE, 





To the Editor of the Pennsylvania Inquirer 

Sin—l observe that Mr. Browne, in the account he 
gives of his curious marble s'ab, takes it for granted 
that the lime rock in which it was found isa primitive. 

Now, I would beg leave to inquire, with a sincere de- 
sire to be informed upon the subject, if this is the un- 
doubted case. 

If I recollect right, Mr. Browne, in his first letter, 


(which I have not before me,) presents the following | 


as the relics of primitive rocks found in this district, 
commencing at Philadelphia and proceeding up the 
Schuylkill river, viz: gneis mica slate, hornblende, tal- 


cose slate, primitive clay slate, and primitive lime rock. | 


But upon turning to Eaton’s Geological Nomenclature 
for North America rocks, founded upon his geological 
surveys, I findhe gives a different enumeration, viz— 
granite, mica slate, hornblende, talcose slate, granular 
quartz, and granular lime rock, 

Argillite, which Mr. Eaton divides into wacke and 
clay slate, he places in the transition class. 


I will also call your attention to an observation made | 


by this geologist in page 19 of the seme work, where he 
says ‘‘we have no primitive argilite in our district, if or- 
ganic remains form the characteristic distinction: neith- 
er doI believe there is such a rock as primitive argillite 
on this globe.” 

In what I am about to add, Mr. B. and [ can have no 
difference of opinion. Ifthe argillite which he quotes 


as primitive, is clearly proved to be transition, and the | 


lime rock in which his curiosity was found reposes upon 
the argillite, the lime rock must also be transition; and 
if the lime rock is transition, then that which has been 
considered Hebrew characters upon it, may be the fos- 
sil remains of some unknown animal. Sed quere. 
WERNER. 





To the Editor of the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
Sir—I observed in your paper of Thursday last, a 
piece signed “Werner,”’ in whieh the writer suggests, 
that the rock from which my marble slab was taken, 
may be transition, and that what has been taken for 


Hebrew characters, may be the fossil remains of some | 


unknown animal. To give countenance to suggestion, 
reference is made to the works of Professor Amos Eaton, 


of Troy, N. York. In justice to this distinguished ge- | 


ologist, I will ask the favour of you to publish the 


whole passage from which * Werner” has made the ex- | 


tract. 

“The argillite wnder which the granular lime rock 
passes near the Massachusetts line is (says Mr. Eaton) 
certainly the very same continuous rock which forms 


the Cohoes falls, and the bed and bank of the Hudson | 


at Baker’s falls to Newburgh near the Highlands. All 


cause he thinks he has indentified it with the argillite 
of the Cohoes falls and the bank of the Hudson; but 
professor Dewey says that the Williamstown slate ap- 
pears to him clearly to be primitive. See 2nd vol. Silli- 
man’s Journal, 248. 
In page 31 of Professor Eaton’s Geological Survey, 
published in 1824, he describes primitive argillite; and 
| in page 62 of the same work, observes that he had long 
been a follower of Bakewell in placing argillite in the 
transition class, but that after six years’ examination 
made along more than 200 miles of the range which 
crosses the section west of Williams College, assisted 
by his pupils, he discovered no petrifactions nor an- 
thracite coal, and that he had yielded to the authority 
| of Professor Silliman and Col. Gibbs, (good authority) 
' in placing argillite in the primitive. 

“Werner” judges rightly, when he concludes that I 
| will not dispute his position that if the lime rock 
}in which the slab was found reposes upon a rock 

clearly transition, that the lime rock must also be transi- 
tion. Had I been endeavouring to prove that the lime 
rock was primitive, by the single circumistance of its 
| reposing upon the argillite, this observation would have 
carried with it weight. But this writer, who is endeay- 
ouring to establish that there is no such thing as primi- 
| tive argillite, has omitted to notice, that if the lime rock 
| is clearly proved to be primitive, and it reposes, con- 
| formably, upon the argillite, that the primitive charac- 
ter of the argillite is thereby clearly established. Now 
I did not assert that the primitive character of the lime 
'rock was established by the mere circumstance of its 
reposing upon the argillite: I say that the lime rock 
| bears internal evidence of its primitive character, and 
I rely, among other things, upon its crystalline struc- 
ture; upon the total absence of fossil remains; upon its 
colouring matter being mineral, known by its resisting 
the power of the blowpipe; and upon the talco-mica- 
 ceous slate that occurs upon its cleavage. I appeal to 
, “Werner” whether-these are not irrefragable proofs.— 
As regards the observation of Professor Eaton, that he 
| does not believe that there is any such thing as primi- 
tive argillite on this globe, I would remark that in this 
district we have a clay slate corresponding precise- 
ly to the primitive argillite which he describes in page 
31 of his valuable work, which I would be very happy 
‘toshow him; confident, from what I know of his can- 
dour, that if convinced of an error, he would feel no hes- 
itation in withdrawing the above, which was at best but 
}a mere opinion. Lam, Sir, your ob’nt. sery’t, 
P. A. BROWNE. 


a 


PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 

Mr. Evans, of the city of Philadelphia, from the Com- 

mittee appointed to inquire into the state and condi- 
| tion ofthe Pennsylvania Canal, &c.—Reprort: 
That from the shortness of time and the difficulty of 
| procuring the necessary information, their report must 
| necessarily be very incomplete. The following is a brief 
representation of the state of the works, according to 
| the best information they have been able to procure— 


Delaware Division. 
Mr. Kennedy, the superintendent of this division, re- 


| 


the intervening rocks lie in a kind of inclined trough in | presents that about 50 miles of this canal is complete 
the argillite. We have no primitive argillite in our dis- | with the exception of a few sections that will require 
trict, if organic remains form the characteristic distinc- | trimming—about 10 or 11 miles are more backward 
tion. Neither do I believe there is such a rock as prim- and being heavy sections, will require three months to 


itive argillite on this globe. This is Bakewell’s opinion; | 
though I have often changed mine, | now believe he is | 


correct, and that the vassetting edges of the same rocks 


present a mere primitive appearance in all cases, and | 


) 


that this fact has led geologists into ruinous error.”’— | 
Geological Nomenclature, 1828. 
It is obvious from the above passage, that Professor | 


finish them. 

Of 25 locks on this canal, all are finished except four, 
which are not begun—one of these, the tide lock at 
Bristol, will be expensive and tedious. 

There are nine aqueducts; three of which must be 
re-built, part of one of them having already fallen down, 
and the three are so badly founded and se unskilfully 





Eaton has pronounced the argillite near the Massachus- | pile planked and puddled, that they will soon (proba- 
etts’ line to be transition, for no other reason than be-! bly) fall, unless they are taken down-—the remainder of 
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the aqueducts are alike defective in pile planking an 
puddling, so that this part of the work must be done 
over again before the water is let into the canal, or great 
damage will be done to the works. 

The dam at the head of the canal, is in as much for- 
wardness, as is consistent with the safe navigation of the 
river. 

Mr. Kennedy, the intelligent superintendent of this 
division, appears very confident that this canal will be 
ready to receive the waterin August, 


Middletown and Clark’s Ferry Division. 

This canal although reported to be ready to receive 
the water nearly two ycars ago, and has been almost 
useless ever since, is believed to be in little better con- 
dition than it was at that time—the great defects con- 
sisted of insufficient pile planking and puddling at the 
aqueducts, culverts, waste wiers,&c. and in some places 
bad foundations for the stone work—also, in the em- 
bankments, mitre sills of the locks and in the construc- 
tion of the aqueducts and waste wiers. 

Although several attempts have been made to repair 
these defects and much has been expended on them, 
yet as they have been under the direction of inexperi- 
enced enginecrs, little or no improvement has been 
made, and although the water is at this moment letting 
into the canal, itis not believed that much reliance ean 
be placed on the permanency ef the navigation until a 
radical change is made in the defective parts of the 
work. 

It appears that the owners of some of the grounds, 
are making encroachments by digging out docks and 
building up ware-houses on the line of the canal and its 
embankments which may be very injurious to the public 
works. By what authority this has been done, your 
committee have not been informed, and they are surpri- 
sed that it should have been done under the eye of the 
board of commissioners without observation. 

The dam at the head of this canal was repaired at a 
great expense during the last summer; but was again / 
washed away by the late spring freshet, insomuch that 
when the water falls to what is called low water mark, 
little or no water will pass into the canal. The dam at 
that place must be re-built in a very different manner 
and of different marerials to be of any permanent advan- { 
tage—although this dam was carried away whilst the 
board of commissioners were in session; yet with a | 
knowledge of this fact they adjourned until the 24th of 
May, without taking any order for re-building it—as the | 
season will then be so far advanced that it will be very 
difficult if not impracticable to procure timber for re- 
building it this season. It is doubtful whether it can be 
re-built until another season after the present. 


Canal from Duncan’s Island to Lewistown. | 

Mr. Petrie, the principal assistant engineer on this | 
canal, states that it is in good order the whole distance, | 
except: three. sections of about half a mile each, and | 
those parts which are contiguous to the aqueducts, | 
waste wiers, &c.-—the first are defective from the de- | 
ceitful manner in which the banks are constructed and 
the insufficiency of the puddling—and the latter from 
the water getting round the pile planking of the agque- 
ducts, &c. and thereby washing the .emhankments 
away. 

The aqueducts, &c. are all defective from the circum- 
stance of the trunks being too short and the pile plank- | 
ing being very bad. 

Mr. Petrie thinks the aqueduct over the the Juniata 
will be completed by the last of May, when this canal 
will be opened for navigation. 


Cannl from Lewistown to Huntingdon. 

Mr. Parker, the principal assistant engineer on this 
canal, reports that the work progresses rapidly, and that 
unless something not foreseen should happen the water 
will be let into this canal by the first of November next. 


Susquehanna and West Branch canals. 
Mr. Rawle, the’ engineer on these canals states, that 
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shallow depth only and some defects were discovered, 
which have all been repairec, and the water would be 
let in the beginning of April, and would be fit for navi- 
gation if the pile planking and puddling of the aque- 
ducts did not fail—as this part of the work was done be- 
fore he had the direction of this canal, he is ignorant 
of its construction or sufficiency. 

This engineer says that the canalto Muncy ripples 
will be completed in three months. 

North Branch canal. 


The committee have received no information res- 
pecting the precise state of this canal. The acting 
commissioner on this division, Mr. Mitchell, promised 
to send a written statement of the state of the works; 
but this has not been done; for what reason is unknown 
to your committee. 


Western Division. 


Mr. Stevenson, the acting commissioner on this canal 
states, that two or three of the locks and at least one of 
the aqueducts on this division must be re-built—that the 
pile planking and puddling are in many instances very 
bad, and that the wooden trunks of the aqueducts were 
too short. 

That the canals, dams, locks and aqueducts, from 
Pittsburg to Johnstown will be completed by the first 
day of September next, when this division will be fit 
for navigation. 

The tunnel at Blairsville will require arching,as from 
the immense quantity of stone, gravel, &c. that is fre- 
quently falling, it is very dangerous and occasions fre 
quent delays; otherwise it must be abandoned. 
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England, - * v 2845 
South America, - - 1 3 762 
China, - - 1 390 
French Ports, - - 1 1 748) 
Madeira, : : 1 137) 
Gibraltar, : 1 299 
Danish West Indies, 2 548 
Cuba, ; , 2 1 | 489 
Hayti, ; . 2 1 | 390 
British American Colonics, 1 21 364 
Trieste, : 1 292 
11 1} 12 4 \7064 


Inward, Coastwise.—Vessels 89—Tonnage 8664 tons. 


Outward, for April, 1830. oa 
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England, é ; 4 3 2401 
South America, . ; 1 2 2 | 528 
China, ‘ 7 1 253 
Africa, j 1 | 145 
Holland, a 1 292 
Gibraltar, : : 1 145 
Danish West Indies, | 5 708 
Cuba, , ‘ | 3 1 | 584 
Hayti, S ; 1 158 
British American Colonies, 3 | 291 
6 ; 16 7 \5485 


Outward, Coastwise.—Vessels 125—Tonnage 10,065 
tons. Morn. Journ. 
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Union Canal.—From the 10th to the 17th of April, | mark down all the rafts and arks that he saw descending, 
115 boats passed through the Union Canal, containing | we find that two thousand six hundred and eighty seven 
the following articles— | Rafis, and nine hundred and ninety five Arks arrived ct 

tons. cwt. qr. | or passed this place the present season. Many would 















































3.268 barrels Flour, weighing, S11 8 QO | unavoidably escape his notice from passing down the 
10,066 bushels of Wheat, 251 17 O | river at the other side of the island, which lies opposite 
"246 barrels of Whiskey, 30 15 0 | this place; but upon the whole, this may be considered 
Iron, 94 00 O | as correct an estimate as the case would admit of form- 
283,000 feet Lumber, 283 00 O | ing. Barrisburg Rep. 
195,000 Shingles, 64 19 0 | ' 
Plaister, 211 00 O | Report of the Bank of Pennsylvania to the Stockholders, 
305 barrels Fish, 40 17 O January 30, 1830. 
2,180 bushels Salt, G>T 1@- 1B RR OO cc anecncncsese penkecnes $3;182,964 39 
Merchandize, 1385 14 O | Mortgages, stock and other securities 
Oil, Flaxseed, Rags, Leather, and premiums,.......++.e. ation iat 1,230,485 90 
Butter, Eggs, Limestone, xf Se 0 Be SFR ccccnccenet eso sec, vceuncenbaceantces 454,893 69 
Coal, Notes and amounts due from other Banks,.. 901,096 70 
- PRUNE TOON, 0 cc ccc covececescoccsccans «+++ 288,794 68 
Tons, Total, 1603 4 1 | EROUINE cs css cveecnesscccaseeseces eeees 3,804 27 
Account of articles that passed on the Union Canal Total, $6,061,989 63 
from the 17th to the 23d of April, in 107 boats —28 
empty boats passed during the same time to Middle-| Capital Stock,.... ....++.seeee++seeeee 2,500,000 06 
town, for loading. | SSRN Ul PUNE: «0 vv nc.cene nackGecas 1,111,665 51 
tons. cwt. qr.| Due other Banks, .......... tees eeeseeesedl 4,047 36 
3671 barrels of Flour weighing, 349 14 0O | Due to ars hipewnebenescesad vas 1,549,338 60 
7719 bushels of wheat, 192 18 0 | Due to the State and unpaid dividends,.... 238,650 87 
1824 bushels of Salt, 48 1 0 | Surplus fund, profit and loss, &cv.......... 268,234 02 
807 barrels of Fish, 107 15 3 | Discounts PIO iv ttc ose énas'das babebetes we 20,053 17 
659 barrels of Whiskey, 42 7 2} 
630 bushels of Coal, 22 10 0 | Total, $6,061,989 62 
Merchandize, 210 14 O | 
Plaister, 63 00 0 | Time of declaring dividend and amount, January and 
Iron, 75 16 1 | july,3 per cent, half yearly. 
354,400 feet of Lumber, 354 4 0 
413,000 Shingles, 206 12 1 Driviprenps.—The following dividends have been de- 
Sundries, consisting of Flaxseed, ) clared by the undermentioned Banks and Turnpike 
Butter, Eggs, Lard, Beeswax,Rags,-105 13 1 | Companies, for the last six month: 
Limestone, Apples, &c. 5 Mechanics Bank, - . ‘ 34 per cent. 
Schuylkill, - - . 33 do 
Total, Tons, 1779 6 | Southwark, z _ - 5 do 
— . Farmers and Mechanics, - - 3 do 
Account of articles that passed on the Union Canal} philadelphia, : - - 24 du 
from the 23d to the 30th of April, in 88 boats. —46 | Commercial, n : * 3 in 
empty boats passed during the same time to Middle-) Northern Liberties, - si - 5* ie 
town, for loading. | Penn Township, - » ‘ 4 de 
tons. cwt. qrs. lbs. | Bank of Germantown, - . 3 a 
2,824 barrels of Flour, weighing 269 0 0 | Germantown and Perkiomen Turnpike 
*10,435 bushels of Wheat, ue De | Road Company, : . Oe 
188 barrels of Whiskey, 23.10 0 © | Frankford and Bristol Turnpike Road 
887 bushels bituminous Coal, Sl 13 2 0 | Company, - ce : 08 on-cetitheen, 
309,700 feet of Lumber, 509 14 1 9O Chesnut Hill & Spring Hill Turnpike 
391,000 Shingles, 195 10 0 0O | Koad Company, r . Np At grea 
211 barrels of Fish, 28 16 1 12 | * This Bank also declared an extra dividend of 10 
2,590 bushels of Salt, 74 4 1 25 | percent. 
Merchandize, is .93 7 
Plaister, la ee ae 


| The Sunbury Beacon of Monday the 26th April, says: 
Sundries, consisting of Flax-) | Not less than from four to five thousand Suan were 
seed, Butter, Eggs, Rags, | | caught on Saturday last within a quarter ofa mile be- 
Cement, Tallow, Leather, >204 5 1 6 | low the dam. Upwards of five hundred were taken by 
CloverSeed, Marble, Lime- one dip-1et—and several others averaged two and three 
stone, &c. | hundred each. We understand that several hundred 

| were caught with dip-nets yesterday.” 


Tons, 1878 17 2 3 
*There were four boats, each of which carried up-| The Village Record says—‘*When one of the editors 
wards of 1006 bushels of wheat, included in this amount, | of the Record commenced his career, as publisher of 
which puts at rest the report, that no more than 809 | the Correspondent, in Bucks—there was no other news- 
bushels can pass through in one boat.—Price Current. | paper printed in Bucks, Chester, or Delaware; and but 
: one in Montgomery! Now, in these four counties, there 

Pennsylvania Canal.—During the past week this ca-} are eighteen weekly Gazettes.” 
nal has been in excellent order, there have been from | ——— ; —<——! 














Friday the 23d, up to Thursday, the S0th April, inclu-| Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F 
. 9 . - t of tolls | GEDDES, No. 59 Lucust Street. Philadelphia; where, and at 
sive, 29 arrivals and capeeneree. = wre "R tol's | the PUBLICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, second 
. . . ‘ , . 4 45 
received in that period was $162 55. Gr. £tep. door back of the Post Office, (back room) subscriptions will be 





‘| thankfully received. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable 
Susquehanna Trade.—By a statement furnished us by | annually by subscribers residing in or near the city, or where 


our fellow-citizen, Mr. John Bigler, who was careful to there is an agent. Other subscribers pay in advance. 


A. @"4A A 


_ ~«§ a. i _ of: voit 626 oe so Gh (aoe ae 


